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The Structure of the Employee Classes 
in France during the Last Fifty Years 


by 
Michel CoLLINET 


The term ‘“‘ employee class” or “working class”, which con- 
stantly recurs in any discussion of social policy, is in danger of 
becoming a mere abstraction if no effort ts made to define tts exact 
meaning. This task has been undertaken by Michel Collinet, who has 
made important contributions to that study of the human aspects of 
labour which is a feature of French sociology today. In the following 
pages Mr. Collinet summarises the results of his research into the 
evolution of the structure of the employee classes during the particu- 
larly critical period comprised between 1900 and the present day. 
He shows how, while total manpower remained relatively constant 
throughout this half-century, changes of the first importance were 
taking place within the employee classes, such as the reduction in 
the numbers of agricultural workers, the great upsurge of the salaried 
middle class and above all the progressive loss of professional skill 
in the working class, accompanied by the emergence of a fatalistic 
attitude. The general conclusions which the author draws from his des- 
criptive analysis reflect his own personal opinions. 


[N this brief survey an attempt will be made to describe the 

changes that have taken place in the structure of the French 
employee classes during the past half-century and, if possible, to 
define the extent of such changes whenever statistical data are 
available. Apart from brief references, the economic and psy- 
chological problems that have arisen and still arise in the employee 
classes as a result of social evolution will not be touched on, since 
they are outside the scope of this article. As the reader will gather 
from the short conclusion, the whole of one aspect, which is prob- 
ably the most important and the most critical of current working- 
class realities, has been deliberately ignored. The author believes 
that before that aspect is discussed the anatomy of these realities 
should first be traced, that is, the structure beneath, without 
which they cannot be understood. 
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THE DECLINE IN AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITY 


Although France, compared with other industrial countries, 
still has a large population dependent upon agriculture, the out- 
standing characteristic of the past 50 years has been the continua- 
tion, and even the acceleration, of the age-old drift from the 
countryside and the occupations linked with it. The 1891 census 
showed that 46 per cent. of the total population, or 17.5 million 
persons, were dependent exclusively upon agriculture or stockraising. 
In 1946 this population was less than 25 per cent. of the total 
population and represented a labour force of only 10 million 
persons. If no account is taken of members of the family participat- 
ing in the work (since they were not assessed on the same basis in 
1946 as in 1891), we arrive at the following figures : 

in 1891, 3.6 million independent farmers helped by 3 million 
employees ; 

in 1946, 2.4 million independent farmers helped by 1.2 million 
employees ; 

finally, according to the latest sampling survey taken in 
December 1951, these figures have further fallen by about 10 per 
cent. 

Fifty years ago, in a work crowned by the Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, Flour de St-Genis could write, in the manner 
of the eighteenth century physiocrats : 


Agricultural labour and industry give life to everything else ; theorists 
and idealists cannot alter the fact that the farming of land is the pivot 
upon which society, laws and the conditions of labour all turn.! 


And the author of this academic work concluded that a new 
surge back to the land was imminent, thus dismissing with a 
stroke of the pen a centuries-old phenomenon. However, as has 
been shown by Pierre Fromont?, in any country with a rising 
national income per head, the inelasticity of the demand for food 
products causes a relative excess of manpower in the agricultural 
sector, even when the manifest advances of technical progress are 
not taken into account. 

Without dwelling upon this universal phenomenon it may be 
mentioned that during the past 50 years it has been less marked in 
France than in the United States. Nevertheless, the substantial 
progress in agricultural technique since the last war—the number of 
tractors has increased from 30,000 to 130,000—shows that the 


1Flour de St-Genis: La Propriété rurale en France, published by 
A. Colin (1902). 
2 Pierre FROMONT : Démographie économique, published by Payot (1947). 
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countryside is being depopulated at an increasing rate. For 1946 
the National Statistics Institute (I.N.S.E.E.) estimated the active 
population in the countryside, including family labour, at 7,265 
thousand. In 1951 it would appear to be about 6,400 thousand 
(May and December sampling surveys). Taking the primary 
sector as a whole (agriculture, forestry and fishing) the labour 
force decreased from 7,483 thousand in 1946 to 6,550 thousand 
in 1951, a fall of 12:5 per cent. In the United States the primary 
sector fell from 8,320 thousand in 1946 to 7,054 thousand in 1951, 
a fall of 15.2 per cent. It would be tempting to draw a parallel 
between these two developments but this would be very mislead- 
ing without .a prior comparison of the respective developments of 
the two primary populations over the past 50 years. This comparison 
may be made from table I below, in which the primary sector 
is shown as a percentage of the active population (excluding 
domestic servants). 


TABLE I. PRIMARY SECTOR AS A PERCENTAGE OF ACTIVE 
POPULATION, 1900 to 1951 














Year France 1 United States 2 Year 
| Ree has ee $4 oe. . 7 Pe Se ee 1900 
seen 43 Bee MOP TH IT ore 9 1910 
_. > RN SL 43.3 Beron beisdetata | 1920 
oo oe 36.7 Beers c Pram wre te . 1929 
ae 37.1 aS ete 1937 
en ie 37.4 Saree 2 eee 1946 
ra 33 ! en eee 1951 

















1 Source ; Five-yearly censuses and sampling surveys of the National Statistics Institute. 


2 Sources: LEAGUE oF Nations: Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations ; INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour Orrice: Year Book of Labour Statistics; U.S. Burgzau or tHE Census: Slatistical Abstract 
of the United States. 


At the beginning of the century the division between agricultural 
and urban activities was practically the same in both countries, 
but the rate of internal migration has been three times as great 
in the United States as in France, and has been accompanied by a 
corresponding increase in labour productivity. While certain 
reservations should be made regarding the validity of the figures, 
it should be noted that in France the periods following each war 
or immediate post-war period saw a momentary reversal of the 
long-standing tendency towards the depopulation of the country- 
side. Despite the loss to agriculture of 1.2 million active workers 
(700 thousand dead and 500 thousand disabled), the agricultural 
population was reinforced or maintained by the addition of Alsace- 
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Lorraine, foreign immigration and the unemployment that ac- 
companied the slump of 1921; the industrialisation that took 
place between 1922 and 1930, to which reference is made later, 
once more hastened the exodus from the countryside ; this was 
retarded again by the slump which followed. 

In 1946 the low level of industrial production and the shortages 
in the towns helped to maintain the level of the rural population. 
The resumption of activity after 1947, however, produced the 
same results as 25 years earlier. 


DEVELOPMENT OF URBAN ACTIVITIES 


While the decline in agricultural activity is a permanent fact, 
it does not follow that expanding urban activities have not under- 
gone any changes during the past half century. We follow Colin 
Clark in applying the term “ secondary sector ” to those activities 
comprising industry (including publicly owned industry), mines 
and transport, and the term “ tertiary sector” to activities con- 
nected with distribution (commerce, banking, etc.), administration 
(State and public bodies) and services (entertainment, health, 
etc.). We can now classify (table II) the activities of 1,000 persons 
under these three headings (domestic servants are not included). 

Too much should not be read into the variations shown by a 
table of this nature. The classification of urban activity is fairly 
accurate except perhaps for 1946, which was a year of black market- 
ing and undeclared activities. On the other hand, the figures 
given for primary activities are highly tentative, since they are 
based upon the real or assumed activity of the members of the 
family of each independent farmer. For example, this activity is 
under-estimated for 1901 and the preceding years, when the 
census classified only 39 per cent. of the rural population as active, 
whereas it is perhaps over-estimated for 1946, when the census 
gave a total of 72 per cent. 

Any disturbance of the first column immediately affects the 
other two and as a result the figures concerning urban activities 
are somewhat unreliable. Moreover, while these figures, which 
represent thousands of the active population, reveal the composition 
of this population in each year, they cast no light upon its real 
variations. Another table has therefore been compiled showing 
the absolute increase in each sector since 1901 (table III), so that 
the variations in each sector can be traced separately. 

Table III gives, in addition to the variations in the labour 
force, the variation in industrial output per head? (the labour 
force for 1930 is an estimate). 


1 Based on the “spliced ” indices of the S.G.F. (Statistique générale de 
France), now the National Statistics Institute (I.N.S.E.E.). 
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TABLE II. CLASSIFICATION OF THE ACTIVITIES OF 1,000 PERSONS 

IN THE THREE SECTORS—PRIMARY (AGRICULTURE), SECONDARY 

(INDUSTRY, MINES AND TRANSPORT) AND TERTIARY (ADMINISTRATION 
AND SERVICES)—FROM 1901 To 1951 




















Year Primary Secondary Tertiary Total 
ues Ss 6 6 se 440 373 187 1,000 
Sees ws wit o's’ s 435 380 185 1,000 
ee oe 430 376 194 1,000 
er er 433 372 195 1,000 
a 397 401 202 1,000 
a ee 367 410 223 1,000 
Goee es «le o's ss 371 379 250 1,000 
Gee ts ee ees 374 354 272 1,000 
ae 330 415 255 1,000 
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From these tables, and more particularly figures 1 and 2, 
which are based on the tables, the following deductions can be 


made: 


(1) The variations in industrial output show that there was 
first a period of expansion between 1900 and 1930, with an inter- 
ruption caused by the first war, which is clearly seen to have 
retarded development by about 10 years (the years taken up with 
war and reconstruction). The second war occurred during a period 
of depression, which did not end until the start of reconstruction 
in 1945. Finally a new period of expansion reached in 1952 the 
record level of 1929-30. 


(2) The size of the secondary labour force follows the course of 
output per head, but at a reduced rate (about 10 units for every 
50 units of variation). 


(3) The tertiary labour force is constantly increasing, whatever 
the level of production. During the first 30 years of the century 
the tertiary and secondary sectors increased proportionately, but 
since the onset of the slump of 1930-31 the tertiary sector has been 
increasing as the secondary sector has declined. The 1936 census 
showed that, while commerce suffered a setback as a result of 
the slump, this was largely offset by the expansion of employment 
in administration and the professions. 

The tertiary sector appears to have reached its peak around 
1946, a time of low production and acute shortages, in which 
commercial activities increased. According to figures issued by 
the Department of Economic Affairs, the number of commercial 
undertakings increased from 1,040 thousand in 1939 to 1,300 
thousand in 1946. At the same time the existence of a planned 
economy and the new duties undertaken by the State and public 
bodies led to an increase in the number of public employees. Since 
1947 some reductions have taken place in public administration, 
and commercial activity appears to have been stabilised. It is 
clear that this progress of the tertiary sector is not a consequence 
of technical progress as demonstrated by Colin Clark, but that, 
on the contrary, it has developed as an excrescence upon an economy 
weakened by the slump of 1931. It swells general distributive and 
administrative costs and increases production costs, particularly 
since the opportunities for competition have greatly diminished, 
to say the least, since the 1929 era. 


Now that industrial output has reached the pre-war peak 
it should be noted that, according to charts of the economy, the 
distribution of this output has nothing in common with that 
of 1930: incidental expenses and taxation are far heavier (other 
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TABLE III. 


INDICES OF VARIATIONS IN THE PRIMARY, SECONDARY 


AND TERTIARY SECTORS AND OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
PER HEAD FROM 1901 To 1951 





































































































Year Primary Secondary Tertiary ype By 
DR tice tite 100 100 100 100 
ee 105 105 106 115 
ee 104 107 112 142 
| Paras 109 112 117 86 
SEE ie oak car, be ag 99 118 120 190 
0 er 93 122 130 210 
eae oe 92 114 132 183 
a ah eee oo 88 105 139 145 
aha ge 90 101 155 122 
Se os oe Ae oh 80 117 145 200 
Index 
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FIGURE 2 
Primary sector. ii! = Tertiary sector. 


Secondary sector. 


IV = Industrial production per head. 
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things being equal) than in 1929. A larger element of non- 
productive labour is included in the price of each product. To 
re-establish the relation established by Colin Clark between the 
tertiary sector and national income per head would require a 
simultaneous rationalisation of the structures of industry, commerce 
and government without any fresh transfer of activity to the 
swollen tertiary sector. 


THE EMPLOYEE CLASSES 


If the number of urban and agricultural employees is compared 
with that of the active population as a whole, it will be seen that 
since 1920 it has constituted between 50 and 60 per cent., whereas 
in 1906 it constituted from 48 to 49 per cent. It is probable that 
in 1930, at the height of the industrial boom, it constituted 
almost 60 per cent. In 1946 the percentage was 54 and in December 
1951 56.4. Apart from the fact that these figures are subject to 
variations in the economic situation, the reliability of the figures 
themselves is uncertain because of the estimates for the agricultural 
sector ; as has been seen, even the definition of an actively employed 
person is subject to reservation. In this case it is taken as being 
an agricultural employee. Formerly the sons and daughters of 
farmers were regularly reckoned as employees, while today they 
are counted as family helps. Finally, an attempt has been made, 
throughout, despite the difficulties, to distinguish seasonal workers, 
who usually have an independent livelihood, from regular farm 
workers employed by a farmer all the year round. 


Subject to these reservations, the number of regular farm 
workers appears to have fallen from 2,680 thousand in 1906 to 
1,200 thousand in 1946, and probably to 1,100 thousand in 1951. 
Even if the individual figures are disputable, the extent of the 
change is not contested. Rural workers, who are not bound to 
the soil by the ownership of property, are, first and foremost, 
migrant workers. Investigations into the average age of employees 
show that the move usually takes place after military service. 
At this age the farm worker enters a factory as a labourer or 
semi-skilled worker. When the move takes place at an earlier 
age it is usually towards a rural handicraft pursued near the 
farms or more often towards the building trade, in which there 
are opportunities almost everywhere to serve an apprenticeship 
on the building sites. 

Employees other than farm workers and domestic servants 
may be divided into two main categories : 
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(1) The working class proper, whose work consists of convert- 
ing the raw material into the finished product and conveying 
it to the consumer. 

The majority of these workers belong to the secondary sector, 
t.e., to the mining-industry-transport group, which covers the 
creation of the product. A minority belong to the tertiary sector 
through the maintenance, repair and handling of these products. 

This current concept corresponds with that of a manual worker, 
which is used to define the category “ worker ” in investigations 
and censuses. 


(2) The employee middle class, which more or less corresponds 
with the category formerly known as “salaried employees ”, 
comprising persons paid by the month and not directly involved 
in the processing of the material into the finished product. Instead 
of selling its capacity for work in the physical sense, the middle 
class sells its abilities and services. 

The investigations and censuses conducted since the war now 
make it possible to distinguish between purely administrative 
employees and technicians and supervisory staffs in industry and 
transport. 

The horizontal division of these activities into three sectors 
has repercussions upon the vertical division of the classes into 
three categories of employed person—farm workers, industrial 
workers and employee middle class. The growth of the tertiary 
sector compared with the secondary and the decline of the prim- 
ary have led to the rise of the employee middle class, the stability 
of the industrial working class and the decline, already noted, of 
the agricultural working class. This is shown in tables IV and V, 
which are compiled along the same lines as tables I and II (the 
initial year being 1906 instead of 1901. The indices do not include 
domestic servants or unemployed). 


These tables, illustrated by figures 3 and 4, speak for them- 
selves. They show: 


(1) the considerable decline of the agricultural working class 
in relative numbers (table IV) and in absolute numbers (table V) 
as we have already noted ; 


(2) the increase in the number of urban workers (table V), 
but their relative stability compared with the total number of 
employees (table IV); 


(3) the constant level of the total numbers of the working 
class proper (table V), but its decline in favour of the middle 
class within the category of employees ; 
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TABLE IV. CLASSIFICATION OF THE EMPLOYEE CLASSES IN THREE 
CATEGORIES—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS, INDUSTRIAL WORKERS AND 


SALARIED MIDDLE CLASS 1906 To 1951 











Ill 
Year Agroutaret Industrial — Total 

workers workers in 
ee i we Ee 300 497 203 1,000 
aoe ee PUR ATY 275 495 230 1,000 
cee sO Ble 2 220 544 236 1,000 
ee ee 190 560 250 1,000 
i. eee 194 526 280 1,000 
Pee es “sos eB 117 556 327 1,000 
Ae eee a 106 521 373 1,000 
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TABLE V. VARIATIONS IN THE CATEGORIES OF EMPLOYEES FROM 





































































































| = Agricultural workers. 


il = Industrial workers. 





1906 to 1951 
I I | Il + 11 I+I1 
Year Agricultural | Industrial nade Urban Working 
workers workers poe wage earners class 
1906 100 100 100 100 100 
1921 108 120 136 124 115 
1926 91 136 144 136 119 
1931 82 146 160 149 121 
1936 73 120 155 130 101 
1946 48 137 198 155 103 
1951 44 132 230 161 98 
Index 
240 
th 
220 7 
200 J 
180 si 
160 Ae] H+ 
x Ex be * 
140 =< ym —— 
bv bo I 
120 ia 
\ 
‘ 
‘ 
100 Nie pana dt | +I 
80 ion S% 
60 
‘DL 
40 
Year 1906 16 21 26 31 36 41 46 51 
FIGURE 4 


11] = Salaried employees and supervisory staff. 
1 + I = Working class. 


ll + U1 = Urban wage earners. 
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(4) the substantial rise of this middle class (tables IV and 
V). Although the latest figures have been slightly distorted 
by the transfer of certain categories of workers from one class 
to another (certain hotel and restaurant workers, for example), 
these changes in classification cannot conceal a phenomenon 
which has been in existence since the last century but which 
has been greatly accentuated since 1930, 7.¢., since the onset 
of the economic depression. The introduction of the 40-hour 
week in distribution and administration and the expansion of 
these sectors in the circumstances of the war and post-war periods, 
together with the multiplication of Government or public bodies, 
have all contributed to accelerate this development, which is 
observed in all industrial countries. 


The progress of this employee middle class is largely responsible 
for the shift from the countryside to the town. This may readily 
be seen by comparing the three columns II, III and II + III; 
it should not, however, be concluded from this that the middle 
class develops in each generation from the migration of farmers 
and farm workers. Scarcely 15 per cent. of the members of the 
employee middle class are the children of farmers, while 30 per cent. 
come directly from the urban working class.1 On the other hand, 
80 per cent. of the immigrants into the urban working class come 
from the countryside. In other words, there are three stages 
—farm worker, industrial worker, employee middle class—and, 
apart from outstanding exceptions, two generations are necessary 
to complete the process. 


The Size of the Working Class and tts Development 


It will be seen from the figures that the size of the working 
class proper has undergone no fundamental change during the 
past 50 years or, at the most, it showed a slight increase in 1946 ; 
there were about 7 million workers in 1906 ; 7.15 million in 1946 ; 
and 6.8 million in 1951. When it is considered that these figures 
include farm workers, whose numbers are not known within 
10 per cent., and that those for 1951 are based upon a partial 
sampling survey, it may be concluded that during the past half 
century the total size of the working class has remained stable. 

While, however, curve I shows the steady and regular fall 
in the number of farm workers from nearly 2.7 million in 1906 
to 1.2 million in 1951, curve II reaches its maximum between 








1Cf. Michel CoLLtInEt: Essai sur la Condition Ouvriére, 1900-1950 
(Editions ouvriéres, Paris, 1951). 
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the years 1921 and 1931, corresponding with a period of rapid 
industrial expansion which socially changed the face of twentieth 
century France. 

Although no statistics are available for the year 1930 in which 
this expansion reached its peak, the number of workers certainly 
totalled between 8.5 and 9 million in that year (in 1926, a period 
of development, it was already 8.5 million, and in 1931, with 
the appearance of unemployment, it was still 8.4 million). This 
surplus of nearly 2 million workers increased steadily between 
1921 and 1930. A large part of the surplus was caused by immi- 
gration. The foreign population more than doubled between 
1920 and 1930 and in the latter year reached a total of 3 million, 
including 1.4 million employees, most of them workers, who 
entered trades requiring the least skill. Sixteen per cent. filled 
the gaps left in agriculture by the departure of French workers, 
10 per cent. entered the mines and 50 per cent. entered the pro- 
cessing, metallurgical and building trades. Where did they come 
from ? 

According to Georges Mauco#, the Slavs dominated this inter- 
war contingent, whereas at the beginning of the century the 
Spaniards, Portuguese and Italians were in the majority. In the 
nineteenth century it was the Germans, Belgians and Swiss. Thus 
each wave of immigrants introduced different ethnic elements from 
those countries in which the absence of industrialisation made it 
impossible to remedy the excess of manpower of the countryside. 
The almost complete closing of the United States after the first 
world war maintained a permanent labour reserve in Europe 
from which French industry benefited between 1922 and 1930. 

This migration from without was accompanied by another 
from within, caused by the drift from the countryside. A total 
of 1.3 million people left agriculture. These two currents of migra- 
tion helped to swell the working class alone by 1.3 million in less 
than 10 years. This labour was unskilled, and could not hope 
to obtain any but labouring or semi-skilled work. It included 
large numbers of women—nearly 400 thousand—in industry and 
transport alone. As we shall see later, women are more numerous 
still in the employee middle class. 

This flow of migration was stimulated by the reconstruction 
of the devastated areas after the first world war; then came the 
industrial boom, which was at first encouraged by inflation ; and 
finally, particularly after 1926, increasing amounts of labour were 
absorbed by large-scale rationalisation. This rationalisation, how- 
ever, changed the nature of the work : the systematic introduction 


1 Georges Mauco: Les étrangers en France, published by A. Colin (1932). 
2 
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of mass production which had already been achieved in the muni- 
tions industries resulted in the replacement of the skilled worker 
by the semi-skilled worker operating a specialised automatic or 
semi-automatic machine. The transformation was accompanied by 
changes and readjustments, sometimes interspersed with techno- 
logical unemployment. Unemployment did, in fact, develop in 
1927, particularly among skilled workers. The trade union con- 
gresses at that time were loud in deploring the replacement of 
man by the robot ; the communist trade unions were pleased 
because, in their view, the fall in the numbers of skilled workers 
would undermine reformist trade unionism ; however, this un- 
employment among skilled workers did not last long. These 
workers shifted from manufacture to the making of machine 
tools or to posts as tool-setters or foremen, large numbers of 
which were created by the development of large-scale industry. 
When the working class suffered heavy unemployment after 1931 
the skilled workers were relatively unaffected, since managements 
hesitated to release them, but it did affect the newcomers to the 
ranks of the industrial employees—the semi-skilled workers and 
young unskilled labourers. 


The year 1930 marked the peak both of industrial rationalisa- 
tion and of working-class employment. Between 1930 and 1935 
the number of employed persons (including office workers and 
technicians) fell by some 1.9 million ; the number of industrial 
workers alone fell by nearly 1.5 million. Total purchasing power 
fell by 24 per cent. during these five years, and over 50 per cent. 
of the workers in employment were on short time. Five hundred 
thousand foreign workers left the country, and for those who 
remained this emigration valve helped to relieve the scourge of 
unemployment as compared with other countries, since out of 
the 1.4 million unemployed then estimated by the Ministry of 
Labour less than 500 thousand were drawing a daily allow- 
ance. 


Another accidental factor helped to reduce the severity of 
the slump in France : arrivals at the “ labour front ” of the depleted 
age-groups born during the war years were inadequate to main- 
tain the active population at its normal level, so that the fall 
in the latter was not wholly the result of economic circumstances. 
In this sense the low birth-rate during the war absorbed the 
shock to society during the years 1931-36. But for the existence 
of a variable reserve of foreign labour and the small increase in 
the number of young workers, France would doubtless have 
found herself, during the five years of the depression, in almost 
as disastrous a situation as, for instance, Germany or Belgium. 
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OLD AND NEW STRUCTURE OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
WorRKING CLASS 


There are no general statistics for the various technological 
categories of the French working class before the survey conducted 
by the Ministry of Labour in 1948. Now, however, it is possible 
to define three main categories of workers according to skill— 


(1) Ordinary labourers, whose work is wholly manual. These 
include “ navvies ”, who load, unload and in general handle the 
finished products or raw materials. Their function is, for example, 
to keep tools supplied with materials for machining and subse- 
quently to transfer the machined parts from one tool to another, 
The male labourer is traditionally a heavily built workman who 
employs his physical strength in performing his work. The female 
labourer usually performs sorting or cleaning duties and her 
type is fairly well represented by the “ charwoman ”. 


The importance and functions of labourers have been consider- 
ably modified over the past 50 years by technical progress. 
Wherever a conveyor belt is installed, the labourer disappears. 
Alternatively he may drive a gantry, a crane, an electric truck 
or a tipper by which handling is mechanised. Where the labourer 
does survive, his part in the handling of materials tends to be that 
of a machine minder, 7.e., he tends to specialise and to perform 
automatic actions on machines instead of expending his physical 
energy ; nervous strain takes the place of muscular fatigue. In 
addition to those who are engaged in the handling of materials, 
there are cleaners of vats in the chemical industry, machine 
greasers, storemen and belt repairers. The latter are tending to 
disappear, owing to the increasing number of machines powered 
by individual electric motors. Similarly, the disappearance of 
steam engines has entailed a corresponding fall in the number 
of stokers. 


On the basis of the foregoing it is almost possible to measure 
technical progress by the extent to which the labourer is displaced 
by the automatic machine. In a large, highly rationalised and 
integrated motor-car factory, it was found some years ago that 
there were 36 ordinary labourers to every 1,000 employees (includ- 
ing office workers) and 43 labourers minding machines, making a 
total of 79 engaged in cleaning or handling. In 250 engineering 
undertakings mass-producing motor-car accessories and employing 
100 persons on the average, it was found that the 100 included 
about five labourers. 
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In a modernised coal mine such as that at Merlebach (Moselle), 
the underground labourer who formerly drove the trains of coal 
wagons has now been replaced by an endless belt. 

These, however, are extreme cases, and the industrial statistics 
for 1948 lead to very different conclusions. In the engineering 
undertakings there are 140 labourers to every 1,000 employees, 
in the food industries 450, in chemicals 310, in paper 390, in 
textiles 250, in glass-making 350, in leather and skins 290, in iron 
and steel 230, and in the processing industries in general 240 for 
every 1,000 employees or, in absolute figures, 1,050 thousand 
out of the 4,460 thousand employees covered by the census. 
Moreover, in 1948 one of the methods of increasing wages, despite 
the wage-freezing policy, was to upgrade workers by attributing 
to them a higher skill than their work warranted. Many labourers 
were consequently classified as semi-skilled workers. The figures 
arrived at by the inquiry must, therefore, be considered as a 
minimum. There is no need to raise them, however, to perceive 
the technical backwardness of the processing industries, which had 
still mechanised only a few of their auxiliary operations in 
1948. 

Ordinary labourers have existed since earliest times—the 
Pharaohs used enormous numbers of them to build the pyramids, 
using the inclined plane as their machine. In the modern age 
the labourer has an auxiliary function which consists essentially 
of performing the work of machines in any field where, owing 
to technical or economic difficulties, machines are still uncommon 
or non-existent—for example, in certain forms of transport and 
certain forms of cleaning. However, although general statistics 
are not available, limited inquiries reveal the continued decline 
of the labourer as technique progresses. In the United States, 
out of every 1,000 persons actively employed in all occupations, 
the number of labourers in industry, transport and commerce 
fell, between 1910 and 1940, from 147 to 107. 


(2) Semi-skilled workers. While the labourer is a survivor 
from the era before the machine age, the case of the semi-skilled 
worker is quite different. He owes his existence to the automatic 
and specialised performance of machine tools. For example, 
40 years ago the milling of the top and the bottom of the connecting 
rod of a motor was performed in two operations on a universal 
milling machine. The worker—a skilled man—placed the connect- 
ing rod upon the mounting and stopped the operation when the 
required dimension was reached. It is possible to replace the 
skilled worker by two semi-skilled men each operating a universal 
milling machine and performing a single operation, provided that 
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an automatic stop is installed as a substitute for the judgment 
of the skilled man. The semi-skilled worker then merely has to 
remove the part from its mounting and clean it. The process 
can be made still more automatic, and one of the semi-skilled 
workers can be dispensed with, if the universal milling machines 
are replaced by a specialised machine performing both operations 
simultaneously. The task of the semi-skilled man consists of 
feeding the machine with a regular supply of parts by means 
of a dial-feed or a conveyor. 


It is not, therefore, necessary for the semi-skilled worker 
to possess a skill or, to put it another way, a trade. His universal 
and indiscriminate capacity for work is utilised on any machine 
that is automatic and specialised. The division of labour is trans- 
ferred from the man to the machine, provided the machine has 
been set up in advance by highly skilled experts. 


The use of specialised machines, which are very expensive 
and must be written off quickly in the event of a change in the 
product, requires a high rate of output, long runs and an adequate 
market. 


The semi-skilled man is thus the typical manufacturing worker 
in modern industry and it can be said, broadly speaking, that the 
extent to which he is employed is an index of the degree of 
mechanisation in that industry. In the above-mentioned motor- 
car factory it was found that there were 452 semi-skilled workers 
in every 1,000 employees. These 452 semi-skilled men accounted 
for half the total of workers and technicians (administrative 
employees not included). 

In 1948 it was found that in every 1,000 wage earners there 
were in engineering 330 semi-skilled workers, in textiles 410, in 
leather 270, in paper 250, but only 180 in foodstuffs, where the 
bulk of the workers are ordinary labourers. It can, in fact, be 
stated very generally that technical progress replaces the ordinary 
labourer by the semi-skilled worker as mechanisation develops, 
since the semi-skilled worker is merely a labourer operating a 
machine. Taking the processing industries as a whole (excluding 
undertakings with 10 workers or less) there were, in 1948, 
1,320 thousand semi-skilled workers, or a little under 300 to 
every 1,000 employees, #.e., they formed 36 per cent. of the total 
number of workers. Potential production or, alternatively, the 
number and quality of machines being equal, the number of semi- 
skilled workers is in direct proportion to the scale of manufacture. 
Consequently, in the factory mentioned above, there were, in every 
1,000 employees in each group, 608 semi-skilled workers in the 
foundry, 510 in the sheet-metal shop, 654 on machine-finishing, 
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and 511 on castings, but only 158 in the tool shop and 110 in the 
repair shop, etc. In the two latter departments, where mass pro- 
duction does not exist, the occupational structure largely recalls 
that which existed 40 years ago in ordinary manufacturing work- 
shops. 


(3) Skilled workers. At the beginning of the century, apart 
from textiles, in which concentration and mechanisation are of 
long standing, the central figure of industry was still the skilled 
workman with many years of apprenticeship behind him. Some- 
times he had travelled about France to learn his trade, and at 
a time when technical education was almost non-existent his 
training “ on the job ” depended upon the undertakings he worked 
for and the advice he was given. It was through performing the 
job in this manner that trade-union solidarity and working prac- 
tices grew up. If the large-scale engineering industry of today 
is compared with its much smaller counterpart of 1900, it is impos- 
sible to discern any. common features in their social structure. In 
manufacture a high proportion of skilled workers are now employed 
only in small firms with less than 10 workers and, less commonly, 
in medium firms, where time is often wasted on odd jobs. Similarly, 
in the motor-car industry the small firms engaged in repair work 
employ the class of workers known as “ fitters ” who are nothing 
less than mechanical doctors and who have been driven from the 
large undertakings by the conveyor belt with its army of unskilled 
workers. 

No statistics are available regarding the occupational structure 
of the smallest undertaking, but for the other undertakings they 
are available from the Ministry of Labour, although allowance 
should be made for the fact that the number of skilled workers 
shown by the census has been unduly swollen owing to the up- 
grading practices already referred to. 

In the processing industries as a whole we find, out of 
4,460 thousand employees covered by the census, 1,300 thousand 
skilled and highly skilled workers, or 29 per cent. of the total, 
to whom should be added 200 thousand supervisors and foremen, 
who are distinguished from the former only by their higher status. 
Out of every 1,000 employees in the various branches of industry 
we find 400 skilled workers in printing, 430 in building and public 
works, 365 in clothing, 300 in woodworking, 220 in textiles and 
315 in engineering. In all other branches the proportion per 
1,000 falls to less than 200 or 150. Thus in footwear, foodstuffs 
and chemical products, skilled workers are found in the tool shops 
and maintenance departments. In chemicals, for example, the 
category of skilled men includes sheet-metal workers, brassfounders, 
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carpenters or cement finishers, who play no part in production. 
The skilled chemical worker is usually an ex-labourer who has 
been placed in charge of his fellow workmen by reason of his 
seniority. 

In manufacturing industry skilled workers are usually tool- 
setters, whose numbers and importance are now growing with 
the speeding up of rates of output. They distribute work to the 
semi-skilled men, select and modify the tools used by them and 
adjust the machines (except the electric motors) ; thus they do 
not work themselves but are the immediate technical auxiliaries 
of the real manufacturing workers, the semi-skilled men. 

On the other hand the skilled worker is still supreme in the 
tool shop and maintenance department. There the labourer or 
semi-skilled worker is merely his auxiliary; the adjustment to 
one-thousandth of a millimetre of tools which, owing to their 
precision, make high rates of production possible, is the task and 
the pride of the skilled men alone. 

The social composition of the tool shops is very similar to 
that prevailing throughout even the largest factory 40 years ago. 


Changes in the Structure of the Industrial Working Class 


We have already emphasised the importance of the period 
from 1922 to 1930 in France, when the country acquired a large- 
scale modern industry. In manufacture the skilled man was 
superseded by the semi-skilled worker and found his place in 
the tool shop, which, owing to the introduction of mass-production, 
acquired added importance compared with earlier years. 

While the replacement of skilled men by immigrants from 
abroad or simply from the French countryside went ahead more 
rapidly between 1926 and 1930, it is nevertheless true to say 
that this phenomenon began during the early years of the century 
in footwear, for example, and in engineering some years later. 
Thus, the great rise in motor-car production, which in seven years 
rose from 2,000 to 20,000 cars, entailed a change from hourly to 
piece-work rates and encountered trade-union opposition from the 
skilled men, which was strengthened by the shortage of such 
workers. Managers took on labourers and put them on machine 
tools after an intensive apprenticeship lasting two or three months. 
These labourers were closely supervised by skilled men who acted 
both as demonstrators and as tool-setters. On the eve of the 
1914 war there were 15 semi-skilled men, each performing two 
or three operations on universal machines, to every 100 skilled 
men. The use of automatic machines, which became widespread 
in the munitions industries, made it possible to increase the pro- 
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portion of semi-skilled workers with newcomers, who were usually 
working-class wives. 

The skilled men continued, however, to play a very important 
part until the rationalisation which took place between 1926 and 
1930. They remained responsible for the auxiliary work performed 
by the semi-skilled men and were still supreme in every shop 
with specialised machines (for turning, milling, etc.). The dis- 
appearance of such machine shops and their replacement by 
conveyor belts around which machines were regrouped not in 
accordance with their type of operation but according to their 
position in the logical and chronological sequence of operations 
drove the skilled man from the process of manufacture; the only 
survivors, save in exceptional cases, were the tool-setters and 
foremen. The internal change was now complete: the skilled 
man found his place in the tool shop and the maintenance depart- 
ment of large undertakings or in small undertakings making short 
runs or even single products. 

This development during the past half-century can be summed 
up as follows: 50 years ago manufacture was performed by a 
team consisting of the skilled man and the labourer, the latter 
being the auxiliary of the former. Today it is performed by a 
new team consisting of the semi-skilled worker and the technician, 
and the technicians, from tool-setter and foreman to the planning 
and research department, are now the auxiliaries of the semi- 
skilled worker. 

If a total of 1,000 workers is divided into the three categories 
—skilled worker, semi-skilled worker and labourer, we arrive at 
the following numbers: 355 skilled workers, 359 semi-skilled 
workers and 286 labourers for the processing industries as a whole 
(undertakings employing more than 10 workers). It should be 
noted that almost two-thirds of these workers possess no skill— 
the proportion is probably even higher. It can be asserted, how- 
ever, that, at the beginning of the century, apart from certain 
branches (textiles and iron and steel), industry was dominated 
by the skilled worker who was, in consequence, the pole around 
which the working class was organised, and from whom the trade 
unions received their leaders and many of their trends, their 
attitudes and even their ideologies. 

The relative decline in skilled work—it is doubtful whether 
there has been an absolute decline—in the working class is offset 
by the relative and absolute increase in the numbers of industrial 
supervisors and technicians. We shall return to this point later. 
But it should be stressed at this juncture that the term “ skilled 
worker ” has not exactly the same meaning as 50 years ago. In 
the engineering industry of 1900, for instance, in workshops 
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manufacturing motor-cars, the skilled man worked indiscriminately 
on the engine or the chassis, and tested the car on the road, after 
having assembled most of it himself; a shoemaker would make 
the whole shoe, starting with the leather. Technically, there 
was no distinction between the skilled worker and the handi- 
craftsman or the journeyman and the master, and only the social 
fact of property came between them. 

This diversity of skills and knowledge is still found today 
among workmen in the handicraft industries ; but it would be a 
mistake to apply these standards to the skilled worker in large- 
scale industry, for even he is affected by the specialisation of 
duties. Compared with his grandfather in 1900, the young skilled 
worker in a large factory gains in specialised scientific knowledge 
what he loses in first-hand knowledge of his trade ; he is tending 
to become, if not always a technician, at least an assistant techni- 
cian. The increasing division of labour is as true of the learned 
physicist as of the unskilled labourer. We are all aware, however, 
that this division of labour, which sometimes develops certain 
qualities to extremes, has the effect of distorting personality as 
a whole. The eighteenth century honnéte homme is becoming an 
exception and this creates somewhat disquieting problems for the 
future of the democratic structure of industrial nations. 

The question is often asked whether technical knowledge has 
been eliminated from some branches of modern industry, but it 
is difficult to give an a priori answer without a separate inquiry 
into each. For example, in the French motor-car industry, which 
in 1948-49 employed 345 thousand persons, we have estimated ? 
that the technicians, handicraftsmen, skilled workers and crafts- 
men totalled 165 thousand, or nearly half the total number 
employed. During its expansion this industry did, in fact, recruit 
tens of thousands of workers, about 80 per cent. of whom were 
probably skilled in the first period; later, in its second period, 
tens of thousands of semi-skilled workers joined the skilled men, 
modified their work in the large factory or drove them to seek 
work in medium, small or even handicraft undertakings. 

The fate of a large proportion of skilled workers is thus bound 
up with that of the small firms employing under 10 workers. 
But there are two forms of handicraft, one of them archaic and 
employing out-dated methods which are a traditional survival 
from the past—this is true, in our opinion, of thousands of small 
coach-builders. A report for 1939 estimated that small coach- 
builders employing less than 10 persons had a turnover of 


1 Michel CoLLINET : op. cit. 
2 Issued by the Office Professionnel de l’Automobile. 
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41,000 francs per employee. At the same time it was estimated 
that small garage repair shops had an average turnover of 
100,000 francs per employee and that it was as much as 
132,000 francs per employee for this group as a whole, while in 
motor-car construction, a highly concentrated industry, the turn- 
over was only 72,000 francs per employee. These statistical facts, 
which unfortunately we do not possess for other branches, make 
it possible to contrast the older surviving forms of handicraft 
with the new handicrafts such as garage repair work, which are 
developing simultaneously with large-scale production and the 
extension of the market. Before attempting to deal with the prob- 
lem of the future of the handicraftsman or the skilled worker, 
we must first learn, among other things, to distinguish between 
the widely varying functions performed by those firms whose 
size and outlets make mass-production impossible. 


THE EMPLOYEE MIDDLE CLASS 


The foregoing statistics demonstrate the substantial increase 
in the employee middle class in France, an increase which exceeds 
what one would normally expect from regular technical progress, 
Table IV shows that between 35 and 40 per cent. of employees 
belong to this middle class, of which Karl Kautsky prophesied, 
in his polemic with Bernstein, that it would supplant declining 
small-scale industry and business. 

We have spoken of tertiary activities in the classical sense. Even 
if these activities had remained unchanged for the past 50 years 
the internal revolution in industry would have sufficed to enlarge 
the middle class ; but administrative staffs expanded as a result of 
concentration, which led to an extension rather than a reduction 
of administrative work ; then integration entailed the creation 
of a tertiary activity of distribution and credit alongside produc- 
tion itself. In 1948 there were in every 1,000 workers in the pro- 
cessing industries (undertakings with more than 10 workers) 
138 salaried employees and supervisors and 76 foremen and 
technicians, making 214 collaborators, or one for every five workers. 
This proportion reaches one for every four workers in the engineer- 
ing industry and one for every three in the chemical and motor-car 
accessories industries, 7.¢e., in those highly rationalised branches 
where the elimination of skill from manufacture has been taken 
to its furthest point. This gives an indication of the importance 
of the development already mentioned, by which the team composed 
of the skilled man and the labourer is replaced by the team com- 
posed of the technician and the semi-skilled worker. 
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This increase in administrative staffs is thus accompanied by 
an equally large increase in technical staffs, which may be 
classified roughly in three groups: the works staff, the staff of 
the production department, which lays down the range of products 
and initiates and controls production, and finally the staff of 
the research department. The proportion between the super- 
visors and the technical office staff is probably of the order of 
three to two. 

This expansion of technical and administrative staff has been 
relatively much greater than that of the workers. Although in 
former years it has been impossible to differentiate between 
technical and administrative staffs, we find that jointly they were 
in the following proportions in the processing industries : 


in 1866 . . . 10 salaried employees for every 240 workers 
oe Taee: is ck 6, oe r 2 ee: lebeae 
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(sampling survey). 


Among industrial employees the rate of increase of these 
collaborating staffs has been 3.6 times as high as the rate of 
increase of workers. Today, out of 4 million employees of the 
middle class, over 1 million belong to the processing industries, 
about 1.5 million to public, civil, and military administration, 
and the remainder to commerce, the professions and transport. 
Public administration has almost trebled over the past 50 years, 
while transport and commerce have only doubled. 

As everywhere, administration and the professions now form 
the major outlet for women. Curiously, in the past 50 years the 
total number of workers in urban occupations has scarcely changed, 
and this labour force still contains, as formerly, about one woman 
for every two men—in the United States one woman for every 
four men—but what has changed is the nature of the work 
performed by the women. In 1906 out of every 100 women working 
for an employer there were 41 home workers, 48 workers or 
domestic servants, and only 11 salaried employees or supervisors, 
which gives an indication of the poor types of occupation open 
to women and their scanty means of livelihood. With regard to 
home work by women at this period, the Bulletin du Travail 
contains the results of exhaustive inquiries which tell an appalling 
story. 

For 1951 it can approximately be estimated that out of every 
100 working women 22 were home workers, 42 workers or domestic 
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servants and 36 salaried employees or supervisors (not including 
employers or manageresses). Within the employee middle class 
the proportion of women rose from 15 per cent. in 1906 to 40 per 
cent. in 1951, whereas in the working class proper the proportion 
fell from 25 per cent. to 21 per cent. These facts demonstrate the 
importance of women in the new salaried-employee class. Very 
many of them come from working-class families but on becoming 
typists or secretaries they consider that they have risen far above 
their origins ; others are the daughters of civil servants, tradesmen 
or rentiers who have been forced to change their way of life by 
currency devaluations and political circumstances. 

This double source of recruitment is typical of this middle 
class, whose range of income is too great and whose diversity 
of occupations is too marked for it to be possible to speak of it 
in the dynamic sense of the Marxists. The social cement is 
inadequate to give it a positive collective consciousness, but 
whether they come from the working class or the middle class 
these two groups have a common fear of slipping or slipping 
back into the working class. Apart from the managerial classes 
this middle class is a varying compound of poverty and culture 
and is fairly representative of the French urban population with 
its present difficulties and hopes, and, as we have already stated, 
it can be considered as the successor to the former lower-middle 
class which was the political pillar of the Third Republic, subject, 
however, to one important difference—its mobility and the 
perpetual intermingling of its various elements, which are in 
strong contrast with the former stability of the lower-middle class, 
a contrast which throws into clear and dramatic relief the differ- 
ence between the France of 1950 and the France of 1900. 


CONCLUSION 


This outline of the structure of the wage-earning and salaried 
classes demonstrates the great changes caused by technical pro- 
gress and by the economic and political upheavals of the past 
50 years. The world of those days took as its motto “ Skill and 
gold money”. These two elements both disappeared with the 
first world war and were replaced by a fluid situation which, 
it was hoped, would be stabilised around 1929 on a new basis 
of balanced expansion. The achievement of this stability has, 
however, been prevented during the past 20 years by the slump, 
the second world war and finally the disturbed post-war period. 

The working class has changed both in structure and in 
behaviour. It has lost the advantage of its skill and has acquired 
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scarcely any economic advantage in return. It has lost its independ- 
ence which enabled it to stand up against the State and the political 
parties. Now that it is safeguarded by protective legislation and 
social security its future is bound up with that of the State which, 
moreover, with its three million employees, has now become the 
most powerful employer in the country. Ruled by an unenterpris- 
ing governing class, it cannot itself throw off its bonds and find 
scope for its energies to replace the relative lethargy of its rulers ; 
consequently, despite certain ideological. declarations, it falls in 
with the cautious and anxious progress of a nation which is well 
aware that its fate depends upon others as much as, if not more 
than, itself. 

Like the people as a whole, the working class today yearns 
for security ; this is made abundantly clear by the way in which 
it reacts to political slogans. Owing to its internal changes the 
working class has lost most of its traditional fetters and, despite 
the unprecedented efforts of Stalinism, does not find in it a com- 
pensatory ideology which meets its aspirations or is adapted to 
its physical needs or moral habits; indeed, it seems to cause 
despair among theorists by a certain emptiness of thought and 
action which is in contrast with the romantic aura which it 
formerly enjoyed. 

We must conclude that the working class is endeavouring to 
find itself and that international events will exercise a decisive 
influence upon its ultimate development. 


(Translated from the French.) 











Economic Conditions 
Affecting Social Policy in Plantations 
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With the recent exception of India‘, no country has made spectfic 
provision for the regulation of work on plantations; such work ts 
generally governed by enactments or customs which apply etther 
to all occupations or to certain occupations, such as agriculture. 
The absence of a legal basis makes a social policy all the more 
necessary, but is also liable to make the establishment of a policy 
more difficult.2 The I.L.O and a number of the Governments con- 
cerned are accordingly devoting increasing attention to the advis- 
ability of introducing labour legislation. The following article 
examines the general conditions under which plantations operate 
and arrives at the conclusion that in any case social policy ts 
determined to a very large extent by the economic environment. 


SINCE plantation workers live, often in large numbers, on 

the plantations on which they work, their situation is bound 
up to an unusual extent with the economic conditions which 
affect these undertakings and which provide both the justification 
and the framework for the necessary social action. The general 
conditions affecting production and markets thus account for 
the present situation of the workers on the plantations and at 
the same time set limits to any immediate measures that may 
be taken. In fact they both justify and circumscribe future action 








1 Plantations Labour Act, 1951 : Gazette of India, Extraordinary, Part II, 
Section 1, 3 November 1952; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative 
Series, 1951 (Ind. 5). 

2 Cf. the reports submitted to the I.L.O. Committee on Work on Plan- 
tations, especially Basic Problems of Plantation Labour, prepared for the 
First Session (Bandung, 1950); and General Report and Regulation of 
Wages on Plantations, prepared for the Second Session (Cuba, 1953). 
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and it is in this twofold sense that they constitute the economic 
conditions that most affect social policy. 


INTERNAL FACTORS : CONDITIONS OF PRODUCTION 


Generally speaking, plantations are large tropical agricultural 
undertakings with certain industrial characteristics, which employ 
a large resident labour force. 


The Plantation as a Large Tropical Agricultural Undertaking 


That plantations are tropical agricultural undertakings is clear 
from their geographical distribution and from an enumeration of 
their principal products. Tea, coffee, cocoa, bananas, sugar cane, 
cotton, rubber and oil seed find their natural surroundings in 
the tropics, the climatic zone which supplies their requirements 
of heat and moisture. 


Small Plantations. 


This obvious definition also reminds us that plantations usually 
belong to the young economies, many of which still retain the 
characteristics of a bygone colonial era—the predominance of 
agriculture and the system of latifundia. The word “ plantation ” 
usually conjures up therefore the classic picture of a huge estate. 
This is, however, not always the case today. In many regions the 
old estates are being split up under the combined national and 
international pressure of economic and social development and of 
widespread economic depressions. In Asia, which has long suffered 
from overpopulation, the pressure is such that a large part of 
the land has been split up into tiny holdings. This salient feature 
of the economy of the East has been accentuated in several coun- 
tries by recent measures imposing restrictions upon existing large 
estates.'_ Many tea producers in Ceylon possess less than one acre 
of land and harvest little more than six pounds a year from a 
few shrubs, and the number of rubber farms of about an acre 
has lately been increased by the expropriation and division of 
large estates.2 Land reform has also contributed towards a 
reduction in the number of traditional haciendas in those parts 
of Latin America where it has been introduced, along with 
certain other factors peculiar to these underpopulated regions. ® 


1Cf. M. L. Dantwara: “Land Reforms in India”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX VI, Nos. 5-6, November-December 1952. 

2 See the report of the mission organised by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development: The Economic Development of Ceylon 
(Colombo, 1952). 

$Cf. UnITED Nations: Land Reform (1951). 
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The abolition of slavery, which made labour scarcer and dearer, 
the opening of the Suez Canal, which threw open the European 
markets to competing products from India, and lastly a series 
of diseases which ruined whole crops, particularly in Colombia, 
Costa Rica and Surinam, have resulted, since the last century, 
in the replacement of many large plantations by individual or 
family holdings. Fifty years ago 90 per cent. of the agricultural 
output of Surinam came from large estates and the remainder 
from small farms ; today this proportion has been reversed. Else- 
where those landowners who were determined to adhere to their 
traditional crops were often driven, in bad years, to sell some of 
their land to newcomers who hoped to carry on until a better 
season or to introduce more profitable crops. At the same time 
the growth of population in the areas of colonisation following 
the opening up of communications brought about a rise in the 
value of land and made it profitable to sell it in small lots. This 
trend has been very striking in the State of Sao Paulo in Brazil, 
where it has been accompanied by the decline of coffee and of 
the large plantation and by a simultaneous increase in the number 
of small cotton farms. 


The Large Estate. 


There, however, as elsewhere “the large agricultural estate 
has not disappeared, and the big planter is still a current social 
type!”, despite the fact that the reverse impression is sometimes 
conveyed by the existence of huge plantations compared with 
which those employing some hundreds of workers are apt to be 
looked upon as “small”. These large estates are not merely a 
survival from the days of the concessions. It frequently happens 
that the same reasons which lead to the splitting up of the estates 
may ultimately produce the opposite effect and lead to their 
concentration. In the West Indies, where labour is plentiful 
and land is scarce, there is a tendency for sugar growing to be 
taken out of the hands of the small landowners.* The technical 
conditions of this type of farming invariably favour the large 
concerns, which obtain far better results through scientific cropping 
than do the small growers, whose methods are often rudimentary. 
Through their genetic researches, for instance, they obtain new 
varieties—sugar cane in Mauritius, oil palms in the Belgian Congo 
or blue sisal in British East Africa—with high yields and great 
powers of resistance, while they stamp out diseases by constant 


1 Pierre MONBEIG : Pionniers et Planteurs de Sado Paulo (Paris, 1952). 


ae Ramiro GUERRA Y SANCHEZ: Aztcar y Poblacién en las Antillas (Havana, 
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treatment carried out by expensive modern methods. In Costa Rica 
the cost of the chemical protection of the large banana plantations 
works out at $60 a year per acre for equipment plus $20 for supplies. 
In Africa and the United States, aeroplanes carry out spraying to 
combat the cotton boll weevil ; fleets of helicopters spray the coffee 
fields in. Brazil against. broca and the banana plantations in 
Colombia against the sigatoka disease, which.ravaged Magdalena 
province in 1934. If defeated, the. large plantations shift to 
other areas or to new crops : the Compatita Bananera has resumed 
production in another part of Costa Rica, after having been 
forced to abandon it on the east coast by the incurable Panama 
disease ; after the ruin of the Ceylon coffee crop by leaf blight 
in 1883 the big British planters changed to growing the tea which 
now enjoys so wide a reputation. Small planters cannot, unaided, 
face overhead expenditure of this kind in the struggle against 
disease ; once their crops are damaged or destroyed they have 
few resources to enable them to make a fresh start. Owing to 
their lack of finance, they find themselves in difficulties after 
a bad growing or selling season ; as there is often no good agri- 
cultural credit scheme they are forced to resort to moneylenders 
on onerous terms which entail pledging future crops, with the risk 
of being unable to make repayment except by surrendering the 
mortgaged property. In this manner the land of India has long 
been passing from the peasant to the moneylender?; a similar 
concentration of property is taking place in Burma in the hands 
of the Chettiyar moneylenders, and this foreshadows the concentra- 
tion of management. 


The Large Undertaking. 


The plantation is, in law or in fact, a large undertaking more 
often than a large estate. Several fairly recent systems combine 
the former feature with small-scale holdings. Some companies, 
notably the Compania Bananera of Costa Rica, hand over a part 
of their estates, under their own technical supervision, to ex- 
foremen who farm on their own account. Others, such as the 
Sudan Plantation Syndicate and the Kalassa Cotton Company, 
manage them in “ vertical co-operation ” with tenant farmers. 

Elsewhere, attempts have been made by various types of co- 
operative association to overcome the fragmentation of the land 
or to minimise its disadvantages. In many cases such associa- 
tions at first merely raise funds for the acquisition or distribution of 


1G. B. JATHAR and S. G. Bert: Indian Economics (Oxford, 1952). 


2Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Joint Farming Co-operatives : 
A Preliminary Survey (Geneva, 1949) (mimeographed). 
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land and equipment but later they usually grow into farming 
co-operatives which, while rarely going so far as collective owner- 
ship of the land, nevertheless farm it in common as a unit. The 
obvious economic and social advantages of these associations 
account for their frequent success, particularly with sugar cane in 
India, with oil palms in Nigeria, among the native cocoa producers 
on the Gold Coast and in New Guinea and with coffee in Kenya 
and Jamaica. A co-operative offers its members improved condi- 
tions of life and work which are, moreover, better adapted to the 
habits of growers, who often possess communal traditions and 
sometimes view the prospect of wage earning with hostility and 
contempt. At the same time it enables them to benefit from the 
more rational scientific and mechanised production methods of the 
large undertaking, which is also in a position to afford more satis- 
factory conditions of work to its employees. In this latter connec- 
tion there are also associations which, without setting themselves 
up as co-operatives, have been formed along other lines for the 
production and sale of a specific product. The different plantations 
involved do in fact form a single undertaking, which, in order to 
obtain a high-grade product for marketing, is managed along 
uniform lines either under joint arrangements or in accordance 
with contractual or statutory provisions enforced both by the 
members and by the State. The work is performed by similar 
methods and under uniform conditions, a practice which is facili- 
tated by the fact that for any given product there is usually only 
one association or federation, which includes almost all the impor- 
tant producers. Once the planters are thereby assured of uniform 
conditions which rule out competitive wage cutting, they are more 
willing to grant their employees better conditions which they can, 
moreover, afford owing to the higher yields and profits brought 
about by the joint organisation. In Colombia, for example, the 
coffee growers formed a national federation in 1927. “ Since that 
time the federation has worked in close collaboration with the 
Government and has shown exemplary persistence in the pursuit 
of its main objectives—the ensuring of technical progress, the 
development of crops, the selection of strains, the protection of 
the workers employed in this branch of agriculture and appro- 
priate regulation of exports.” ! 

In view of the inferior skill of the extensive labour forces 
employed, it is encouraging to note that the plantations, being large- 
scale undertakings, are in a position to provide their workers with 
adequate conditions, whether they form large estates or, as is more 
frequent, operate as large companies. Most of the labour is usually 


1Luis Angel ARANGO : Memoria anual del Gerente General del Banco de 
la Republica a la Junta Directiva (Bogota, 1949). 
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supplied by the indigenous population, which is better able to 
stand the hardships of the life and especially of the climate and 
is also suited to the simple tasks performed on plantations. There 
are many seasonal or casual workers who merely need stop-gap 
employment on the plantations in order to supplement their 
incomes or to tide themselves over. This plantation labour, 
unskilled, largely or wholly unorganised, often temporary and partly 
made up of women and children, uprooted as it is from its tradi- 
tional environment, is in danger of sinking to the level of a poverty- 
stricken proletariat without adequate conditions of remuneration 
and employment if it cannot count on fair treatment from the 
employers or intervention by the State. The scope and effec- 
tiveness of any steps taken by the planters or the authorities will 
depend upon the system of property and of production, which 
thus forms a basis and a vehicle for social policy in the plantations. 


Industrial Methods and Operations on Plantations 


The size of the estates, the practice of cultivating a single 
commercial crop, the simple and repetitive manual operations 
called for, the large labour force required, the low level of skill 
and output of that labour force and the difficulty sometimes 
encountered in recruiting it at all—all these factors call for the 
large-scale introduction on plantations of rational and mechanised 
farming along industrial lines. The technical side of management 
covers the whole organisation of the undertaking in addition to its 
cycle of activities—selection of seeds and research into produc- 
tive and resistant strains, preparation of the soil by fertilisers and 
ploughing, protection of the crops against the climate, diseases 
and pests, and harvesting and treatment. At the last-mentioned 
stage, for example, palm nuts have to be crushed within 24 hours, 
as otherwise they would not keep ; coffee must be pulped and spread 
on trays in cellars to dry ; sisal must be stripped on the spot in 
order to avoid transporting dead weight. These final operations 
are dictated by the nature of the product and belong to agriculture 
in the same way as threshing and garnering wheat or pressing 
grapes ; but even where they are not as highly industrialised as the 
treatment of latex or the processing of sugar cane they offer scope 
for more extensive mechanisation than farming and harvesting. 
Deep ploughing is in fact harmful to tropical soil, which is liable 
to heavy erosion, and mechanical picking often results in a sacrifice 
of either quality or quantity, so that, while it is possible to pick 
cotton and tea by mechanical means and to mechanise all the work 
on sugar-cane and groundnut plantations, it would be imprudent 
to adopt these methods on a large scale indiscriminately. 
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Plantations remain, however, basically agricultural; even in 
hevea growing, which is probably the most industrialised, since 
the crop is usually processed into smoked leaves, “ it can be stated 
that the trees usually represent five-sixths of the value of a plan- 
tation, the remainder being accounted for by buildings, factories, 
stores and equipment, which, however impressive they may be, 
are merely ancillary”. Machines cannot, therefore, replace or 
greatly reduce human labour, and as a result can afford only a 
partial solution to the technical problems traditionally arising in 
plantations from this key element in production. The first of these 
problems is the periodical shortage of labour caused by the insuf- 
ficient numbers of the population or the dislike of the population 
for work on plantations by reason of its habits or the conditions of 
employment. Generally speaking, plantations encounter less diffi- 
culty in obtaining the necessary labour during the peak season in 
Asia than in the more thinly populated areas of Africa and Latin 
America. In the latter, even intra-continental immigration now 
often fails to provide an adequate supply. The influx of Spanish 
immigrants into Cuba supplied a large part of the labour force 
on the sugar plantations at the beginning of the century and until 
1925 facilitated the expansion of the island’s basic industry. 

The current scheme for a 10,000-acre plantation on the river 
Cottica in Surinam relies upon foreign workers, but recently two 
batches of immigrants brought to the nearby cane fields at Marien- 
burg from the Caribbean Islands (Saint Lucia and Barbados) 
returned home after a few weeks. The seasonal labour shortage 
is so acute that an appeal was contemplated to the schools at 
Paramaribo to help harvest the coffee at Slootwijk. Labour 
requirements increase, of course, at harvest time and the extra 
help from seasonal workers is not always sufficient, despite frequent 
large-scale migration, such as that which occurs in Senegal, where 
40,000 Navetanes journey each year to the groundnut plantations. 

This chronic shortage of labour is accompanied by a low level 
of skill, which is due to physical and social causes. The workers 
are often undermined in health by the climate, undernourishment, 
and endemic or contagious diseases ; they are accustomed to their 
own forms of work and economy; they are still illiterate and 
consequently have difficulty in adapting themselves and acquiring 
skills, and as a result have little inclination or aptitude for pro- 
ductive work in paid employment.? Labour of this kind is naturally 


1“ Les plantations d’Indochine et le marché mondial du caoutchouc ”, 
by R. FaBreE, Secretary-General of the Rubber Planters’ Association, Paris, 
in the Bulletin de la Société belge d’études et d’expansion, May-June-July 1952. 

2Cf. the Rev. Pierre CHARLES, S.J.: “Tribal Society and Labour 
Legislation”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 4, April 1952. 
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very expensive, despite its relatively low level of remuneration : 
thus “the cost of labour in Jamaica is among the highest in the 
world ”.4 In order to lower this main item in their production 
costs, which under time-payment systems cannot be reduced in 
countries with a statutory minimum’ wage, some planters have 
adopted payment by results. 

Three main systems are in use. The commonest—payment 
by the task—is found in many countries, with differences of detail 
only. In Ceylon, on the other hand, piece-work rates have been 
in force for many years in the tea and rubber plantations. Lastly, 
there is in some cases the system of hourly rates supplemented 
by output bonuses, as in Puerto Rico and Hawaii. These and 
other systems, whether individual or collective, may be introduced 
or developed in plantations owing to the repetitive or industrial 
nature of the methods and of some of the operations, a factor 
which has some influence upon the form of remuneration and 
the level of possible earnings. It must be left to those most closely 
concerned to decide on the value of these systems. It cannot, 
however, be too strongly emphasised that payment by results 
cannot be satisfactory from the economic and, above all, the 
social standpoint unless certain essential conditions are fulfilled. 
The first is to ensure adequate productivity on the part of the 
undertaking and of its labour force by concerting measures to 
ensure that the work is properly organised. Meetings and mis- 
sions arranged by the international organisations have stressed 
this fundamental requirement.? Technical assistance is also avail- 
able in this field and it is hoped that valuable results will thereby 
be achieved.’ The I.L.O. expert sent to Israel considers that 
productivity in the citrus plantations can be increased by 50 per 
cent. through improved methods of picking, occupational training 
and the introduction of piece work. 

If, moreover, such systems were established in accordance with 
the general principles laid down in the recent I.L.O. study * and 
amplified by a committee of experts in this field which met under 
the auspices of the I.L.O., both parties would derive substantial 
benefits by reason of the special conditions governing work and 
its remuneration in plantations. The workers for their part would 


1 Report by the Economic Policy Committee for Jamaica, British West 
Indies, 1945. 

2 Cf. in particular “ The Asian Advisory Committee of the I.L.O. Govern- 
ing Body, Session of 18 November 1952”, in United Nations Review, 1 Dec- 
ember 1952. See also, among many others, the report of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development: The Economic Development of 
Ceylon (Colombo, 1952). 

%See INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Studies and Reports, New 
Series, No. 27: Payment by Results (Geneva, 1951). 
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be enabled to earn higher wages, which would be particularly wel- 
come because of the relatively low rates of pay which are customary 
for work of this kind. They would, at the same time, enjoy some 
freedom in the performance of their work and this would enable 
them to satisfy their usual taste for independence. The employers 
for their part would obtain outputs which it would be difficult to 
secure by any other means in these climates with the labour 
force scattered over huge estates. These favourable results could 
confidently be expected if the above principles were observed, 
particularly with regard to the selection of a suitable system 
and its introduction in collaboration with the workers, and they 
would undoubtedly improve industrial relations. These are 
unusually important because of the frequent contact between 
workers and local managers resulting from the remoteness of the 
plantations. 


Isolated Communities 


In countries suitable for settlement plantations are often quite 
distant from towns and sometimes, when they are established 
for the purpose of opening up new country, they are very distant 
indeed, consisting of scattered rural settlements in areas untouched 
by progress. In most countries, whether countries of immigration 
or countries that have long suffered from overpopulation, they 
are isolated not so much by distance as by the state of communica- 
tions, which are usually inadequate and unreliable. Their lines 
of communication, whether natural or man-made, are merely 
trunk lines whose extension to form a network would require 
even greater effort than their original construction. The rivers 
and streams, blocked by obstacles and swollen by seasonal rains, 
can be used only intermittently and for part of their length. In 
these tropical regions, which, for reasons of nature or topography 
are unsuitable for railways, the construction of a track is an 
expensive undertaking—it is necessarily lightly built, often consists 
of a single small-gauge track and can take only a limited amount 
of traffic because the antiquated rolling-stock has a restricted 
carrying capacity and the low-power steam locomotives are 
burdened by the stocks of fuel and water which are necessary 
owing to the distances between stations. Usable highways are 
commoner, but narrow and difficult, and they quickly wear out 
the vehicles that use them ; they too have only a limited carrying 
capacity and often, like the rivers and streams, permit only 
seasonal movement. The aeroplane offers a rapid and flexible 
means of transport which is coming into use more and more ; it is 
commonly used in Indo-China for the transport of labour, in 
Madagascar for vanilla and coffee, particularly in the difficult 
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Andapa region, and in French Equatorial Africa and Colombia 
for raw cotton; there also appears to be a particularly thick 
concentration of airfields in the State of Sao Paulo and the 
adjacent regions of Brazil (Goyas, Minas Gerais and Parana). Cargo 
planes usually belong to the plantation or are chartered by it. 
Similarly, some of the roads and railways used by the plantation 
either belong to it or serve more to speed its traffic than to provide 
normal scheduled services. On the public or private roads leading 
to the plantations the workers have scarcely any alternative to 
the transport supplied by the undertaking. This means that they 
depend upon it for their transport, their supplies of food and every- 
day necessities and also their housing. In short, when they 
enter a plantation as permanent or temporary workers, it becomes 
the centre of their lives as well as their work. In extreme though 
not exceptional cases, where transport facilities are not only 
unreliable but also unsafe, insecurity being combined with 
unreliability in those areas where political and civil order has not 
yet been established or maintained, the plantations recall the 
fortified manors or townships of the early Middle Ages in Europe, 
when disunity among the members of the closed manorial economies 
would have jeopardised their very existence. While discord 
between employers and workers would not be as disastrous as this, 
it would nevertheless be most harmful to their joint interests 
in the societies of which the plantations are composed. Judged 
by their population and their facilities, many of them are no less 
than villages and some of them are small towns: the Firestone 
plantation in Liberia employs 25,000 labourers and includes an 
airfield, roads, a port, post offices, a power station, schools and 
hospitals. Daily life in the largely closed circle of these colonies, 
by increasing contacts between workers and managers, may bring 
them together through their common loyalty to the same organi- 
sation, but there is also a danger of friction which may prove 
difficult to overcome owing to differences in outlook. Satisfactory 
industrial relations are all the more desirable because they are 
also social relations to some extent, and labour matters tend to 
develop into community problems. 

The responsibility which the employer assumes not only for 
the employment but also for the existence of his workers, and the 
closer dependence which this entails for the worker go beyond the 
normal obligations arising out of legislation or the contract of 
employment. Facilities are granted immediately the contract of 
employment has been signed and before any work has been per- 
formed, since they cover transport to the undertaking and include 
the return journey to a centre at the end of the period of work con- 
tracted for. During this period they cover in practice all aspects 
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of collective life and social security. .Of the multifarious types of 
benefit in kind two deserve special mention. 

The basic question of food affords an excellent example of a 
case in which the conditions peculiar to plantations demonstrate 
the need for appropriate regulation. Most legislation takes an 
unfavourable view of payment in kind, owing to the abuses to 
which it has led and which are still linked with the name of the 
truck system. On plantations, however, it is essential that the 
employer should ensure that the workers and their families are 
fed, by supplying them either with the necessary food or with 
facilities for obtaining it, usually by giving them a garden, which 
forms a part of their remuneration. It will be seen that a form of 
payment which is considered undesirable in industry or agriculture 
generally may be more or less inevitable on plantations and should 
therefore be subject to careful regulation. 

Even more important perhaps is the question of housing, in 
respect of which there are in most of the countries concerned rules 
based on law or custom which have contractual or statutory force. 
This question was debated at the First Session of the I.L.O. Com- 
mittee on Work’on Plantations and continues to be closely followed 
by the international organisations concerned and particularly by 
the I.L.O., which is arranging for technical assistance in this field. 
The reason is that while food is certainly at times a difficult problem, 
it is always uncomplicated because it affects the individual alone, 
whereas housing covers highly complex problems affecting the 
whole community. The construction of houses is merely the first 
step. Communities must be brought into being, and this is not so 
much a question of building as of town planning in the broadest 
sense of the term. It is not therefore enough to construct houses 
which combine local traditions with modern techniques and conve- 
niences, furnish them, give them flower and vegetable gardens, lay 
on drinking water and, in short, provide the amenities of a home. 
It is important also to establish the framework and to provide 
the means by which a small society may conduct its life with due 
regard to its long-standing traditions and its general progress, 
whether material, intellectual or spiritual—buildings and com- 
munity services, such as markets, post offices, hospitals, schools, 
clubs and places of worship.* This is a need arising out of operat- 
ing conditions, which require the residence of a labour force on the 


1Cf. the General Report, submitted to the Second Session of the Com- 
mittee (Cuba, 1953). One of the reports prepared for the forthcoming 
Asian Regional Conference (Tokyo, 14-26 September 1953) deals with the 
problems of workers’ housing in the countries of Asia. 

2“Les plantations de caoutchouc d’Indochine: l’ceuvre humaine et 
sociale”, in Bulletin économique de l’Indochine, May 1952. 
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plantations ; these same conditions also determine the speed and 
extent of the action which can be taken to satisfy the needs which 
they create. In India, for example, where the planters are respon- 
sible for housing their workers, agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Government and the Tea Planters’ Association that, 
owing to the general fall in the tea market, the minimum housing 
standards should not include the provision of a separate kitchen. 
Here, too, there are economic possibilities, but in this case they 
are limited by the external conditions to which the undertaking 
is subject. 


EXTERNAL FACTORS : PRODUCTS AND MARKETS 


The economic conditions affecting plantations are not so much 
the result of internal factors as of the external characteristics of 
the undertakings to which they belong, and more particularly of 
the markets for which they produce. 


Foreign Capital and External. Activities of the Undertaking 


The establishment and operation of large plantations require 
investments which are seldom available in most of the economically 
backward countries in which they are found ; as a result, a large 
number of them are owned by foreign companies or shareholders: 

This is a traditional situation ; even in the eighteenth century 
“we see frequently societies of merchants in London and other 
trading towns purchase waste lands in our sugar colonies which 
they expect to improve and cultivate with profit by means of 
factors and agents ”.1' Indeed, even in this first colonial era when 
land and labour cost less, they absorbed large sums which gave a 
return only after some risk and delay. In our own time, while it 
has been said of some colonists that their favourite tool was a box 
of matches, land clearance is nevertheless a major operation which 
requires a large number of labourers or powerful machines. Sowing 
and planting must then take place and during the gestation period 
of the shrubs or trees the owners must be in a position to wait for 
one or more years, during which time the enterprise costs money 
and earns nothing. This explains the important part played in 
plantations by immigrant colonists and by foreign capital supplied 
by powerful private companies or public concerns, which are 
frequently financed to a large extent by the home country or from 
abroad. In the French African territories, semi-private companies 


1 Adam SmitH: Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations. 
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supported by the Government have been developing lately, such 
as the Compagnie générale des oléagineux tropicaux (Casamance 
and Nirari) and the Compagnie francaise pour le développement des 
textiles, notably in the cotton district of Kouroumari, on the Niger. 
In Haiti, the S.H.A.D.A. (Société haitiano-américaine de développe- 
ment agricole), which specialises in the production of sisal and rub- 
ber, was set up by the Government in collaboration with the Export- 
Import Bank in Washington. Small plantations are less frequently 
owned by foreigners, but they also work for the large undertakings, 
which often purchase their crops. The foreign firms predominate 
not only because of their size, but because they often process and 
market the output of the neighbouring plantations, in accordance 
with the usual practice of centralisation. Plantations sell their 
products on the international markets, which supply the larger 
part of their capital and must therefore use the facilities of the 
undertaking possessing the necessary marketing organisation. In 
Haiti, to take an example, the bulk of the sugar crop is collected 
by the Haitian American Sugar Company, a private United States 
firm which, in addition to its estates and sugar mills, owns the 
railway company in the Cul-de-Sac plain, the Compagnie Haitienne 
du Wharf de Port-au-Prince, the warehouses and bank of a sub- 
sidiary, the Haiti West Indies Company and the sales and purchas- 
ing organisation of another subsidiary, the Haitian Purchasing 
Corporation. 

The plantation countries, which are essentially primary pro- 
ducers, need to import not only their financial capital, but also 
the technical capital required for these undertakings. Foreign 
companies can more easily obtain modern equipment, an import- 
ant factor in productivity ; the small national producers inevitably 
complain of unfair competition. Even if the big companies were 
blameless, it is in the nature of things that their position should 
attract attention and give rise to criticism. Adam Smith noted that 
“the exclusive privileges of those East India Companies, their 
great riches, the great favour and protection which these have 
procured them from their respective governments have excited 
much envy against them”. National feeling may be mobilised 
against the foreign undertakings. Accusations of economic impe- 
rialism have thus been levelled against the United Fruit Company 
and its privileges in Guatemala have been sharply attacked }, 
while other voices in the same country acknowledge the important 
part it has played in national development and hold a favour- 


1Cf. Oscar de Leén ARAGON : Los Contratos de la United Fruit Company 
y las compafiias Muelleras en Guatemala, published by the Ministry of Public 
Education (Guatemala, 1950). 
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able opinion of its conditions of employment.’ The recent 
dispute between United Fruit and its workers * shows, however, 
that their relations today are not wholly satisfactory. It should be 
in their joint interest to secure an improvement. Owing to strikes 
in Colombia before the war, the crop was lost and markets were 
endangered. A dispute between employers and workers may have 
the most damaging consequences for the undertaking and for the 
workers, especially nowadays, when nationalist considerations may 
raise the temperature of the controversy and convert an industrial 
dispute into an issue of internal policy with international reper- 
cussions. Whatever may be thought of current examples of natio- 
nalisation, the arguments in their favour or the economic and 
social achievements hoped from them, it must be feared that they 
will tend to aggravate the situation. A Government which expro- 
priates a foreign company runs the risk of having the country 
which absorbed its exports closed against it in reprisal. In those 
economies which lack means of retaliation and alternative markets 
or industries and in which one or two plantation crops make up 
the bulk of the exports, the loss of these outlets would paralyse the 
foreign trade upon which economic life and development depend, 
and this might well bring about a serious crisis. Even if the fron- 
tiers of the overseas markets remained open to them, these eco- 
nomies might not be able to obtain entry if this were controlled 
by the foreign companies. 


Often the undertaking which owns, manages or runs the plan- 
tation is external to it in part owing to the source of its capital, but 
chiefly through the nature of its operations, in which the plantation 
is simply the foundation of a complex industrial and commercial 
structure. 

Many plantations are the outcome of the demands or the 
consequences of economic activities in other countries or have 
been established in the countries concerned by foreign under- 
takings. In some cases their purpose was to ensure supplies of 
raw materials: Unilever farms thousands of acres of oil seed 
in Africa through its two subsidiaries, the United Africa Company 
on the Niger, “ the oil river”, and the Hutleries du Congo belge. 
In other cases transport companies have established plantations 


1Cf.,in El Mes Econémico y Financiero (Guatemala), July 1952, extracts 
from a survey, “ El Crédito Agricola supervisado para Guatemala ”’, carried 
out by a group of Guatemalan economists under the guidance of an 
F.A.O. engineer, Dario Brossar and a United Nations engineer, Ramon 
FERNANDEZ Y FERNANDEZ. 

2 Mentioned in the last report by the President of the Republic to the 
National Congress. See E/] Mes Econdémico y Financiero, weekly supplement, 
3 April 1952. 
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along their routes in order to obtain additional traffic and to make 
the most of the new opportunities in the areas they have opened 
up. In the Belgian Congo the Empain Group, which built the 
railways from the upper Congo to the Great African Lakes, also 
founded the trading and plantations company at Ruanda Urundi, 
and the Ruzizi Company, which handles coffee and cotton and 
has interests in oil seed undertakings. Here the vertical integra- 
tion is upwards, from the product or transport to the raw material, 
but it more usually takes place downwards, from the crop to 
processing for sale and distribution. This is because marketing 
conditions are even more important than supply requirements 
in the development of the large company plantations. The 
commercial value of the crop can only be realised when it is 
brought to the consumers’ market ; commodities of this kind, 
which are both bulky and valuable, and often delicate or perish- 
able, require heavy, rapid transport facilities which the plantation 
must often supply ‘itself, either by establishing its own routes 
and transport or by founding its own shipping and air lines. If 
one bears in mind the necessity or the advantage of treating 
or processing the harvested product either to ensure its preserva- 
tion or consumption or to expand the demand or enlarge the 
market, it will readily be understood why a plantation company 
has every incentive to add industrial and commercial operations 
to its agricultural activities. Often this integration starts down- 
wards and later develops upwards, thus producing a twofold 
concentration of primary, secondary and tertiary activities within 
the same undertaking. In 1875 a United States engineer in Costa 
Rica founded a company for the banana trade in order to make use 
of the railway to the Atlantic Coast which he had just built. 
Twenty years later this undertaking emerged as the United Fruit 
Company for the production of tropical fruit, the manufacture 
of sugar, and the shipping trade, and today this is one of the largest 
undertakings in the world for the production, treatment and 
marketing of the banana. It farms 600,000 acres of productive 
plantations in Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Panama, the 
United States and elsewhere. Its two subsidiaries, the United 
Fruit Sugar Company and the Revere Sugar Refinery own sugar 
mills in Cuba and refineries in the United States respectively, 
while another subsidiary, Food Concentrated Inc., manufactures 
banana powder and concentrates. The Santa Marta Railway 
Company handles its transport in Colombia and the system is 
completed by 42 per cent. of the shares of the International Central 
American Railways, the port installations at Puerto Barrio and 
San José in Guatemala, Port Armuelles in Panama and Weehawken 
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in the port of New York, vessels purchased from Elders and 
Fyffe’s Limited and the “Great White Fleet” of the United 
Fruit Steamship Corporation, which carries cargo and passengers. 
The final stage of distribution is in the hands of the Fruit Despatch 
Company, the Canadian Banana Company and the Maritrop Trad- 
ing Corporation. Similarly in Brazil the Companhia Paulista de 
Estradas de Ferro, founded by a number of far-sighted big 
planters, is linked with a Companhia Agricola de Imigracdo e 
Colonizagado which parcels out existing farms and new land. “ The 
Japanese firms and the North Parana Company have an equally 
marked capitalist structure and they also demonstrate the part 
played by foreigners in the contemporary pioneering movement.” ? 

The economy of a plantation is often dominated by such a 
powerful organisation in its midst, which “ exercises a dispropor- 
tionate influence upon this economy by reason of its size, its 
negotiating strength and the nature of its activities.”* The 
Firestone tyre company has established large rubber plantations 
in Liberia ; through the Liberian Constructing Corporation it has 
also built the country’s main highway and it has a large share- 
holding in the Bank of Monrovia. In a country whose total popu- 
lation is estimated at 1.6 million and which lives in the main by 
primitive forms of economy in unexplored country, the plantations 
of the company alone employ 25,000 labourers. The plantations 
account for almost the whole of the exports : the amount of rubber 
exported has increased since they came into production in 1934 
from 0.1 million to 29.8 million metric tons in 1950, while the value 
of total exports has shown a closely parallel increase from 
0.74 million to 27.04 million U.S. dollars. The income of the Govern- 
ment has shown a similar increase from 0.321 million dollars in 
1933 to 6 million for the first eight months of 1950, thus ensuring 
stable finances, whereas it was possible to state in 1931 that 
“the financial situation of Liberia is tragic. No budget, no 
accounts, no money.”* With some additional assistance from 
the United States, Liberia is now enjoying a measure of economic 
prosperity. However, the presence of a large modern industrial 
company in a primitive economy based on forestry, while greatly 
fostering development, involves the risk of unbalance in the 
future owing to the preponderance of external factors. 


1 Pierre MONBEIG, op. cit. 

2 Francois PERroux : “ L’Anglo-Iranian Company et les effets de domi- 
nation ”, in Economie appliquée, January-March 1951. 

3 See the report of the committee of the Council of the League of Nations 
appointed to study the problem arising out of the request for assistance 
submitted by the Liberian Government. League of Nations Publications 
VII, Political, 1932, VII, 7. 
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Single-Crop Systems and Export Markets 


Plantation activity, which is often of vital importance to the 
exports of some countries, depends essentially upon the inter- 
national outlets available to its products ; it must consequently 
adjust itself to external circumstances and conform to the struc- 
ture of foreign markets. 


Main Crops and Economic Stabilisation. 


The plantations of any one region are usually devoted to one 
main crop with one or sometimes two secondary crops, and these 
together make up the bulk of the national output, so that the 
seasonal character associated with all forms of agriculture is parti- 
cularly marked in the plantations and has repercussions on the 
economies to which they belong. The labour force, which is inade- 
quate at harvesting time, is thrown out of work during the slack 
season ; these fluctuations in activity and employment are equally 
detrimental to employers and workers. 

In order to even them out, the planters and Governments 
concerned have tried to diversify production. The first step was 
association or rotation of crops; thus a start has been made or 
considered on the association of rubber with bananas and malangas 
in Haiti and with cocoa in Ceylon, in the same way as sugar cane 
and rice are alternated in Java and groundnuts and cotton may 
be alternated in French Equatorial Africa. Wider opportunities 
are given to the national economy when large undertakings and 
governments work together to introduce or develop new products. 
Good results have been obtained in Colombia with cotton and 
sugar cane, to which large-scale public and private efforts are being 
devoted in the Tolima and Valle provinces, and the number of 
American aloe plantations (Santander province) is also increasing. 
The cultivation of this natural fibre has been stimulated by the 
Central Bank and the National Coffee Producers’ Federation 
through the purchase at remunerative prices of bags for wrapping 
salt and coffee. 

In many plantation countries, however, the uniformity of 
topography and climate limits the scope for diversification of crops 
and the attendant stabilisation of employment. The complex 
plantation or the complex agricultural economy can only improve 
its position by diversifying its output or its operations, and this 
entails a certain amount of industrialisation. Sometimes this 
diversification is old-established—sugar cane has long yielded 


1 Economia A gropecuaria de Colombia en 1950, published by the Colom- 
bian Ministry of Agriculture (Bogota, 1952). 
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alcohols, molasses and bagasses in addition to sugar—but it has 
been greatly increased by modern techniques; oil is extracted 
from cotton seed ; sisal yields not only fibre but also an alcohol 
and sisal pectate, which is used as a lubricant and in a plastic, and 
is now being manufactured by a factory in Kenya. As a result, 
while the various food industries and traditional textile manufac- 
tures were developing in the sugar-cane and cotton countries, many 
chemical industries were founded and expanded, particularly in 
Africa, near the source of rubber, oil seed and pharmaceutical 
plants. Generally speaking, the plantations created their industries 
within the economies of the countries in which they were situated. 
It was in this manner that modern industry made its appearance 
in India. “ This new development first took place in the plantation 
industries such as those on the large tea, coffee, indigo and jute 
estates which were and are now in the hands of European planters.” ! 
For the past 20 years, on the other hand, the national industries 
themselves have increasingly fostered the establishment of new 
plantations and absorbed their products ; this has taken place in 
several Latin American countries, such as Brazil and Colombia. 

The local industrialisation of plantation products undoubtedly 
diversifies economic activity and makes possible some degree of 
stabilisation by freeing such activity from the natural cycle of agri- 
culture and economic fluctuations. The Governments of the under- 
developed countries, in collaboration with the international orga- 
nisations, are accordingly endeavouring to encourage this form of 
industrialisation. However, even if it did not encounter “ resist- 
ance to change ”, and even if the necessary credits, equipment and 
labour were available, it would not always follow that these indus- 
tries would be profitable, productive or even capable of influencing 
the national level of economic activity and employment. Raw 
sugar is extracted from the freshly cut cane, and both the plan- 
tation and the refineries have to work at top pressure during the 
harvesting season. It is uncommon for additional seasonal factors 
to increase the seasonal fluctuations in this way, but in many 
other cases local industry can do little to iron out the general 
fluctuations to which an economy dependent upon foreign markets 
is liable. 

An outstanding feature of the plantation economy is that its 
products are grown almost wholly for external consumption and 
form a large part of the exports of many countries. There are few 
plantation countries in which the products of these undertakings 
do not account for over half the value of sales abroad; in 


1Cf. B. JaTHAR and S. G. Bert, op. cit., and D. H. Bucnanan: The 
Development of Capitalist Enterprise in India (New York, 1934). 
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many cases this proportion is as much as three-quarters and in 
several it is nine-tenths or more. When the balance of foreign 
trade depends upon one or two crops to this extent, their import- 
ance to the economies of some countries is obvious, especially to 
those whose greatest need is for capital for development. Despite 
the current extension of international loans, such capital ought to 
be provided, in the main, by the foreign exchange derived from 
exports. The market for plantation products consequently plays 
a large part in national economic development, but at the same 
time it is almost unaffected by domestic policies and is largely 
governed by external influences. 


External Circumstances. 


The unstable economic conditions to which plantation products 
are subject are the result of a combination of three causes: the 
general agricultural nature of the products, the specific charac- 
teristics which most of them have in common, and the fact that they 
are produced by dependent economies. All agricultural production 
is subject to the seasonal cycle of nature ; but it is also subject to 
the influence of the business cycle. In fact, economists consider 
that in the final analysis agriculture constitutes a passive rather 
than an active element in the cycle of economic forces. To quote 
one of the most eminent of them, the economy “ plays with agri- 
culture just as footballers play with the ball ”.' Owing to the 
inelasticity of agricultural production as compared with the fluc- 
tuations in demand for industry and consumption resulting from 
general economic trends, the income of the farmer, entrepreneur 
or wage earner is thoroughly unstable.? In addition to these 
general influences, arising from the nature of the product and its 
markets, most plantation products are also rendered more sensitive 
to external influences by special factors, such as high overhead 
costs, large-scale agricultural development and marked technical 
progress, a heavy long-term fall in prices and territorial specialisa- 
tion, which is still a feature of the dependent economies. The 
instability of the export markets open to these countries is undoubt- 
edly the main influence to which plantations are subject. During 
the past 50 years exports from these countries have been affected 
by large-scale seasonal, annual, cyclical and periodic fluctuations. 
Generally speaking, the fluctuations in price and volume have 


1A. H. Hansen: “ The Business Cycle in its Relation to Agriculture ”, 
in Journal of Farm Economics, 1932. 

2 Gottfried von HABERLER: Prosperity and Depression: Theoretica 
Analysis of Cyclical Movements (League of Nations, Geneva, 1937). See also 
the report prepared for the I.L.O. Asian Regional Conference, 1950 : A gri- 
cultural Wages and Incomes of Primary Producers (Geneva, 1949). 
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been closely related, and this has brought about very substantial 
variations in the value of the exports.! When it is recalled that the 
trend of the terms of trade—the relation between the prices of 
exports and imports—was unfavourable to the primary countries 
from the end of the last century until the beginning of the war, 
it will be realised that the amount of imports earned by exports 
was subject to substantial variations and showed a general 
tendency to decline. Since many underdeveloped countries 
export little besides plantation products and many of them 
depend upon imports for their food supplies, while all depend 
upon imports for their economic development, it is the commodity 
markets—upon which the bulk of the national trade depends— 
which largely govern the standard of life and the opportunities 
of progress. 

There are few grounds for expecting the favourable effects 
postulated by the multiplier theory of international trade (cumul- 
ative increases in the national income induced, under certain 
conditions, by the injection of money obtained through exports). 
Apart from the fact that some economists today are sceptical 
of its general value, many are in agreement that it can scarcely 
be applied to dependent economies. 

In these circumstances intervention by the Governments con- 
cerned has been unavoidable. It has taken many forms and has 
sought numerous differing and even contradictory objectives. The 
introduction of new crops or the development of others was 
favoured not merely because it diversified the economy and in 
doing so diminished the power of external influences, but also 
because it helped to achieve a measure of autonomy which would 
isolate the economy from these influences altogether. For example, 
while attempts were made to diversify the output of the planta- 
tions, there was also a general and concerted effort to increase it. 
The establishment of a number of institutions for study and research 
in husbandry in the Belgian Congo, palm oil and oil seed, cotton 
and other fibres, fruits and citrus products in French Central 
Africa, and tea, rubber and coconuts in Ceylon has helped to increase 
the net output of plantations. At the same time plans were drawn 
up or introduced for the development of cotton in French and 
Belgian Central Africa and for groundnuts in Tanganyika and 
Northern Rhodesia. The work of the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Science in Costa Rica and the Panamerican Technical 
Service for Agricultural Co-operation, together with the rubber 
plantations established during the war in Haiti by the S.H.A.D.A. 


1 Unitep Nations: Instability in Export Markets of Underdeveloped 
Countries in relation to their A bility to obtain os Exchange from Exports 
of Primary Commodities, 1901-50 (New York, 1952). 
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afford an example of international co-operation, as does also the 
five-year plan put forward by the Development Institution of 
Nicaragua for the investment of three million dollars in coffee 
plantations in order to extend the acreage by 25 per cent., of 
half a million dollars in African oil-palm plantations, and 22 mil- 
lion dollars in transport, of which 13.5 million would be devoted 
to the main roads. Internal action cannot, however, be entirely 
effective in sustaining production which is almost wholly for 
export. Governments have accordingly been driven to regulate 
supplies and to support export prices. As a case in point, market- 
ing boards act as the intermediary between buyer and seller 
for cocoa on the Gold Coast and for oil seed and groundnuts in 
Nigeria. They exercise a steadying influence upon prices similar 
to that of the price support funds established, for example, in 
French Equatorial Africa for cotton, or the Cotton Development 
Institution in Colombia, which give financial support to growers 
and establishes general purpose depots to facilitate processing 
and to support prices. In Costa Rica the National Production 
Council, in addition to extending credit to the planters in colla- 
boration with the National Bank, also controls prices by guarantee- 
ing a minimum return to growers and placing a ceiling upon selling 
prices ; it also intervenes in the market by a policy of buying 
and selling designed to keep prices steady. It is clear, however, 
from the example of certain countries (which, in the reverse 
economic situation, attempted, as did Brazil with coffee and Cuba 
with sugar, to maintain prices by regulating output and supplies 
through restriction of acreage, destruction of surpluses and control 
of exports) that however important the share of any economy 
in the production of a commodity, action to deal with supply 
can be successful only if accompanied by similar action to deal 
with demand ; in other words, effective control over plantation 
products can only be secured through international agreements in 
which the consumer countries play the leading part. 

Many of the international agreements negotiated during the 
great depression of 1929 and subsequent years, in the hope of 
equating a reduced demand with the glut of supplies, related to 
plantation products: sugar in 1931 and 1937, tea after 1933, 
and rubber after 1934. In addition to preferential and bilateral 
trade agreements, they included more general arrangements which 
usually involved the restriction of plantation acreage in the pro- 
ducer countries, which were allotted export quotas in return. 
These agreements were often signed by producers’ associations 
and operated by international boards made up of their repre- 
sentatives, and were supplemented by inter-governmental agree- 
ments which were given statutory force in the countries con- 
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cerned.! These agreements were still in force when war broke 
out and fresh action was then required, not merely in order to 
allocate between the producers those markets which had not been 
closed by hostilities, but also to maintain supplies to non- 
belligerents. The Inter-American coffee agreement signed in 1940 
between the United States and 14 Latin American States, estab- 
lished a system of quotas for the exports of the producer countries 
and for the imports of the remaining buyer countries. More 
recently there has been the 1952 agreement between the United 
Kingdom Government and the British Commonwealth sugar pro- 
ducers concerning the supply and marketing of their products. 
In both cases and by various means—direct control of the products, 
establishment of reserve stocks, or adjustment of surpluses—these 
agreements have helped to ensure international economic stability. 
While they were initially recommended as among the most valu- 
able of the measures capable of softening the impact of international 
depressions on the primary producer countries, these various 
forms of basic commodity agreements (respecting quantity and 
price control, output, export and import quotas, and buffer stocks) 
are considered to be of value in achieving international equilibrium 
during the current shortage of basic commodities.* If the same 
situation persisted, it might be essential to renew the existing 
agreements. A fresh agreement on tea was concluded in 1950 
between Ceylon, India, Indonesia and Pakistan, and a scheme 
drawn up by the International Sugar Council was carefully exam- 
ined by the Governments concerned ; several international bodies, 
notably the International Cotton Consultative Committee, the 
International Tea Committee and the Rubber Study Group %, 
have also been exploring the problems connected with these 
commodities. These measures would provide an opportunity of 
adding social provisions to the economic provisions which have 
hitherto predominated, based upon the fundamental principle 
that... “wherever existing conditions are unsatisfactory, there 
should be arrangements to ensure that labour employed on the 


1 An example is the Indian Act of 1938 respecting the regulation of tea- 
growing and exports. For texts and commentaries, see V. D. WICKIZER : 
Tea under International Regulations, published by the Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, California, 1944. 

2 UNITED Nations: Measures for International Economic Stability, a 
report by a group of experts appointed by the Secretary-General (New York, 
1951). 

3 This group is devoting particular attention in the meetings which it is 
now holding to the question “ whether measures aimed at preventing 
excessive surpluses or serious shortages of rubber are necessary or prac- 
ticable”. Its committee has prepared a plan for the establishment of a 
reserve stock, to be used as a means of stabilising trade. See Le Monde, 
18 and 29 January 1953. 
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production of controlled commodities receives fair remuneration 
and adequate social security protection and that the other condi- 
tions of employment are satisfactory”. For the plantation 
countries, stability of international trade is now one of the essential 
elements of a policy of full employment based upon effective 
demand ? and of their own economic development. A useful new 
opportunity would thus be created whereby the workers’ real 
incomes, living standards and levels of employment could be 
raised through international economic co-operation. 

In this connection it is worth noting that these forms of interven- 
tion are tending to become permanent under the influence of present- 
day economic conditions and social policy, and are increasingly being 
built into the structure of the market for plantation products. 


Structure of the Markets. 


The network of international agreements for the control of 
plantation products, coupled with the national measures by which 
they were preceded or implemented, all have the effect of creating 
a regulated market. It is estimated, for example, that after the 
extension of reserved or preferential markets after 1929 the freely 
competitive market for sugar was reduced between the two wars 
to 10 per cent. of the total output. This system has since been 
consolidated by the growth of demand in markets of the two types 
in question, chiefly the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Whether or not it confers security, however, any control of inter- 
national trade means that the producer countries are subject to 
an external influence which they must take into account without 
being able to modify it to any significant extent. In some of them, 
the importance of plantation products is such that the incomes of 
producers are influenced much less by their own exertions than by 
fluctuations in the value of exports, which are largely independent 
of the volume of national output. In Cuba, for example, the 
national income is bound up with the price of sugar far more 
closely than with its own level of production. This price is estab- 
lished in the main by a demand which is practically inelastic owing 
to the quota system and it also affects the level of profits and real 
wages, since the cost of many other items of domestic consumption 
varies with it. What has been called the lottery of the international 
sugar market, coupled with other structural features of the national 
economy, such as the domestic quotas for plantations and sugar 


1 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Intergovernmental Commodity Control 
Agreements (Montre 1, 1943). 

2 UNITED Nations : National and International Measures for Full Employ- 
ment, a report by a g.oup of experts appointed by the Secretary-General 
(New York, 1949). 
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mills and a policy of sharing out wages and employment, together 
tend to eliminate competition and to create the speculative or 
fatalistic “sugar mentality”. “This tendency to redistribute 
what already exists instead of founding new enterprises is only 
too understandable in an export economy whose income depends 
more upon windfalls in the international market than upon its 
national exertions.” 1 More importance is attached to selling than 
to producing, and a sugar plantation becomes a financial invest- 
ment and a commercial operation rather than an agricultural and 
industrial activity. The economy of Cuba, which in this respect is 
typical of many plantation countries, reveals the extent to which 
such countries are dominated by the markets, which are mainly 
controlled by the distributors or users and the consuming countries. 


The classical pattern of exchange, in which national and inter- 
national trade proceed on a multilateral basis between free and 
equal units, cannot explain the economy of the modern world. All 
the evidence goes to show that competition for raw materials takes 
place between undertakings of widely differing size on a market 
of monopolistic competition controlled by a few firms and through 
the action of groups possessing a varying but usually unilateral 
superiority derived from major governmental] decisions and which 
base their economic strategy upon the requirements of international 
policy. The undertakings which control the market subject the 
consumers and each other to pressures and practices which the 
latest economic studies term “ the effects of domination and the 
theory of games”. Accustomed as we are nowadays to tobacco, 
coffee, tea and chocolate, we might be inclined to forget the 
thoroughly artificial nature of the need which they satisfy, were 
it not for the modern example of coca cola, which includes planta- 
tion products blended in accordance with a secret formula respon- 
sible for its success, and which demonstrates the ample means at 
the disposal of processing and distributing firms for stimulating 
demand among the public. Towards each other, moreover, these 
firms utilise all the devices made possible by their dominant, 
imperfectly competitive position. They pursue in accordance with 
the strategy employed—agreement, adaptation or elimination— 
various methods for securing domination not only of the markets 
but also of access to them, chiefly by control of transport facilities. 
In the United States, “ such are the peculiarities of competition in 
the sugar trade that market competition has been as sharp perhaps 


1H. C. WALLICH : Monetary Problems of an Export Economy : The Cuban 
Experience, 1914-37 (Cambridge, Mass., 1950). Cf. also the similar obser- 
vations and conclusions in Report on Cuba : Findings and Recommendations 
of an Economic and Technical Mission organised by the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (Washington, 1951). 
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as in the distribution of any other commodity. Unlike the cases of 
grain and livestock, foreign and domestic supply are both impor- 
tant. The rate structure has accommodated itself more closely to 
the claims of market competition than it has in almost any other 
element of carriers’ traffic. The sugar rate structure is therefore 
an unusually clear example of market competition approaching 
the extreme in its effects upon freight rates.” 1 Many other firms 
which sell after the final processing of plantation products also 
provide an example of monopolistic competition in other forms. 
In the rubber industry, for example, expanding synthetic produc- 
tion is occupying an increasingly large place by the side of the 
natural product. Similarly, the use of synthetic textiles is growing 
at the expense of cotton while other plantation products, such as 
coffee and tea, are increasingly being consumed in the shape of a 
treated powder. The economic future of the plantations affected 
and the prospects for their workers thus depend upon external 
factors and decisions, which are determined by a complex set of 
economic influences unrelated to operating conditions within the 
undertaking, and reflecting not only the actions of private groups 
but also the general policies of governments. 


Owing to the present state of international politics, in which 
not only governments but whole nations are brought into contact 
or conflict, and in which economic factors play a decisive part, 
many plantation crops which for long were items of luxury con- 
sumption have become basic products and strategic materials.* 
The plantation market is dominated by governments just as much 
as by the companies themselves. Trade has long followed the 
flag, which ensured raw materials for the home countries and 
exports for the dependent countries. At the same time other 
channels of trade developed, by the side of or in place of the old 
patterns of exchange, as new influences formed new patterns. Old 
economic boundaries no longer embrace the same territories : for 
example, there has been a shift westwards of the major plantation 
markets and also of their growing areas. The rubber and tea of 
Asia are now obtained from Africa and America, and America is 
now also growing African oil seed. While some states have now 
become the sources of these raw materials or have created other 
sources nearer home, others are extending their zones of influence 
over the older plantation areas. These trends in economic and 


1M. L. Farr and E. W. Wituiams: Economics of Transportation (New 
York, 1950). 

? Thus “a healthy international sugar market remains a positive Ameri- 
can interest. This desire is partly explained by national security . a 
See B. C. SwERLING : “ A Sugar Policy of the United States”, in American 
Economic Review, June 1952. 
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political world strategy are tending to integrate the production 
and consumption of plantation products on an inter-continental 
basis from south to north rather than from east to west. Asa 
result, plantations are removed from the control of the countries 
in which they are situated, and their owners and workers are 
subjected to other and more powerful influences. This certainly 
does not mean that one should ignore the domestic action that 
has been taken, in particular to improve the conditions of employ- 
ment and remuneration of plantation workers, by linking the level 
of wages in some way with the value of the crop, for example— 
a system sometimes set up through the workers’ organisations, 
as in Cuba; but it is clear that social policy on plantations is 
beyond the scope of national legislation and can be effective 
only if it is conceived and implemented within the framework 
of the international economic systems to which the plantations 
belong. It would thereby be confronted with wider and more 
difficult problems, but it would also have at its disposal more 
numerous and effective means of solving them. 


CONCLUSION 


Plantations demonstrate more clearly perhaps than any other 
form of activity the extent to which the conditions of the workers 
depend upon largely external economic factors which appear to 
entail inescapable consequences. This conviction seems to have 
led the Indian tea producers to make their recent demand that in 
view of the state of the market the Minimum Wages Act should 
be suspended and the Act on work in plantations be held in abey- 
ance. However, powerful as economic factors are, they are not 
finally decisive. Even the laws of nature admit of a certain lati- 
tude ; and political economy consists essentially of the action of 
social groups upon a given environment. If this intervention is 
to be effective, it must not, however, be based upon theoretical 
principles conceived in a vacuum without reference to economic 
realities ; it must be adapted to the situations with which it has to 
deal and in which careful analysis? will reveal at each stage fresh 
reasons and fresh limits which will enable it to take advantage of 
its present opportunities and to pave the way for its future achieve- 
ments. A true social policy is bounded by an economic horizon 
which always surrounds it but recedes with each advance to reveal 


fresh horizons. (Translated from the French.) 


1Cf. Preparatory Asian Regional Conference, 1947: The Economic 
Background of Social Policy, including Problems of Industrialisation (1.L.O., 
New Delhi, 1947). 














Houses for Israel’s Growing Population 
by 


David KRIVINE 


The absorption of immigrants into the national economy and their 
welfare during the period of absorption raise difficult problems in 
every country of immigration. In Israel one of the most difficult problems 
during the years following the termination of the British Mandate, 
when large numbers of immigrants entered this country of small 
population, was the provision of housing accommodation for the 
newcomers. The following article, which is based on research carried 
out by the author in the Research Department of the Ministry of 
Labour in Israel, describes the difficulties facing the Israel Govern- 
ment in carrying out its aims—accommodation for every immigrant 
as soon as he arrived and the permanent settlement of immigrants 
in the regions most suttable for development '\—and the solutions 
found, such as the financing of housing schemes by the State and, in 
the provision of building materials, the most economic utilisation 
of the limited supplies of foreign currency and of the country’s own 
natural resources. * 


A PARTICULAR character is given to Israel’s absorption 
problem by the small size of the population at the time 
when the State of Israel was inaugurated and the large increase 
in the population caused by the mass immigration of subsequent 
years. 
Newcomers to a country are consumers from the moment they 
arrive, whereas they become producers only in the course of time. 








1See International Labour Review, Vol. LXVI, Nos. 5-6, November- 
December 1952: “ Israel’s Immigration Policy ”, by Chaim YAuIL. 

2 For previous articles in the International Labour Review on housing 
problems, see Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945: “ Housing in the United States : 
Problems and Policy”, by Catherine BAvER ; Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, March- 
April 1947 : “ The Housing Problem in France ”, by Alfred Sauvy ; Vol. LIX, 
No. 2, February 1949: “ Housing and the Economic Crisis in Great Britain ”, 
by Marian BowLeEy ; and Vol. LXIII, No. 4, April 1951: “ Workers’ Housing 
Programmes in Asian Countries ”. 
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That time may be long or short according to the amount of capital 
available, but a gap of some duration must exist. The gap is 
normally bridged through the capacity of the community to supply 
increased requirements by sharing out its existing assets. 

This phase was called by Sir Douglas Copland, in a recent 
article published in the Jnternational Labour Review, “ the gestation 
period of economic absorption ”, which “. . . imposes a severe 
strain on the economic resources of the country ”. The author 
refers in particular to Australia, which in 1950 increased by the 
admission of 160,000 immigrants an existing population which 
had “ in the fourth quarter of 1949 . . . passed the eight million 
mark ”.2, How much greater is the strain in the case of Israel, 
which during the year in question added almost exactly the same 
number of immigrants to a population totalling (including the 
Arab minority) 1,164,000 people. 

This increase, equivalent to 14 per cent. of the established 
population, may be compared with the corresponding percentages 
for Australia (2) and Canada (0.57) for the same year. In 1949 the 
expansion had been still greater: 239,531 persons added to an 
Israel population (Jewish and Arab) of 867,000—an increase of 
over 27 per cent. (not including the Arabs repatriated into Israel). 
The growth in population during the whole period between the 
conclusion of the British Mandate on 15 May 1948 and the end 
of September 1952, through immigration and natural increase 
together, was 796,000—a rise of about 94 per cent. if we include 
in the existing population on 15 May 1948 all the Arabs who 
returned to Israel in the following years. The number of non-Jews 
at present living in Israel is 175,000, and they bring the whole 
population of the country to 1,619,000.% 

The Arabs who fled and did not return had also formed part 
of that society which constituted the established base in 
Israel on which has been raised the superstructure of new 
settlement. How many Arab inhabitants there were in the sector 
of Palestine which later became Israel, and how many fled during 
the hostilities, are not matters on which there exist agreed statistics. 
For the purposes of this article, however, a measure of the housing 
made available through the Arab departure is provided by the 
statistics of Jewish inhabitants settled in abandoned Arab property. 
Altogether approximately 80,000 rooms have been taken over and 
occupied, at a density of 2.5 persons per room, by 200,000 Jewish 
settlers. Between 80 and 90 per cent. of the buildings that were put 


1“ Australian Development and Immigration”, Vol. LXIII, No. 6, 
June 1951, p. 644. 
2 Ibid., p. 632. 
* At the end of September 1952. 
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to use had first to be repaired and improved. Others again had 
been destroyed in the war, or were so primitive as to be uninhabit- 
able. Those made over to new tenants do not belong to their 
present occupiers but are held in trust by the Custodian of Aban- 
doned Property. 

The flight of the Arabs certainly increased the existing resources 
of Israel to meet a new expansion of the community, but only for 
a short time. By the beginning of 1950 all available Arab houses 
that could be repaired had been patched up and occupied. The 
capacity for absorbing an augmented population offered by Jewish 
residential housing was also limited—the density of occupation was 
estimated at 2.2 persons a room at the time when the Israel State 
was established. Still the flow of new immigrants continued. In 
May 1948 there were already seven immigrant camps with 17,000 
inmates. By the end of that year the number of camps exceeded 
30, and in the middle of 1950, with practically all habitable housing 
in the land occupied, nearly a hundred thousand new arrivals were 
accommodated in no less than 53 immigrant camps. This might 
be described as the first crisis point in Israel’s absorption policy. 

A tradition of public housing had been developed by the Jewish 
community in Palestine at the time of the Mandate, whereby 
co-operative housing estates were constructed on the initiative of 
organisations like the Shikun Company, the housing firm of the 
Histadrut (General Federation of Labour), but there was no govern- 
ment housing or government-subsidised housing at that time. 
Upon the establishment of Israel statehood a new and specifically 
national administration was detached from the Jewish Agency, 
and a division of labour was consequently effected. The Jewish 
Agency—previously supreme consultative body on Zionist matters 
to the Mandatory Power (it represents both Israel Jewry and Jews 
of the outside world)—now confined its responsibilities to organis- 
ing the flow and initial settlement of immigrants. An energetic 
extension of public housing schemes became necessary for the new 
settlers, who were arriving in their masses and mostly without 
resources, and this fask fell initially to the Jewish Agency’s depart- 
ment for the absorption of immigrants. 

The need, however, rapidly outgrew the limits of the Agency’s 
resources. The annual budget of the Jewish Agency for immigrant 
camps and new houses rose during the religious year 1949-50? 


1 This figure was calculated by a special committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Y. Ben-Sira. See “ Survey of the Housing Density of the 
Established Population in Israel”, by Shabtai TEvet, in Ha’areiz, 25 
January 1952. 

2 The Jewish religious year is calculated approximately from October 
to October. 
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from I£3 million to I{15 million a year.4 Houses were built ; but 
the camps were multiplying instead of diminishing in number. 

These camps were made up of huts and tents—the proportion 
of tents increasing as time went on. They were viewed as places 
of transit : food and lodging were free, and the sites were chosen 
for convenience of access and propinquity to the large centres of 
population—round Haifa port, on the periphery of Tel-Aviv and 
along the coastal plain between Israel’s two largest cities. But 
protracted residence in a camp tended to lengthen further the time 
gap before the new consumer became a producer as well. An 
immigrant camp was a place of transit ; but transit to where ? 
As the backlog in permanent housing increased, this transit period 
began to extend beyond a reasonable span. The decision was there- 
fore taken to establish maabarot, or temporary villages. 


TEMPORARY VERSUS PERMANENT 


Time was a form of capital that Israel found in desperately 
short supply. She could house the newcomers in due course, but 
she had to create accommodation for them at once. They were 
not to be expected to lodge even one night under the stars.*_ This 
meant that impermanent housing became accepted for the nonce 
as a normal feature of the Israel landscape, so that over a spell of 
years new villages, settlements and suburbs, the nuclei of new 
towns, would be spreading over the map under the name of maabarot 
and in the guise of aluminium or wooden huts, canvas huts and tents. 

A maabara differs from an immigrant camp in being a self- 
supporting village—its tents and huts alone are temporary. Occu- 
pants have to pay rent and buy their own food, instead of having 
it supplied free by the Jewish Agency. The site of the maabara 
is carefully located by the Agency, in consultation with the housing 
authorities and the Planning Department. Proper housing will 
follow later, and new arrivals in the maabara are intended not to 
look for temporary employment but to set about the creation of 
their permanent livelihood. Israel was thus brought back to the 
classic situation of new settlement : the maabara was often situated 
on virgin land ; the settler arrived not to find a job but to make 
one, and he was located not in a house but on the site of a house. 


1 See G. JOSEPHTAL: “ Technique of Mass Absorption ”, in Israel and the 
Middle East, July-August 1949, p. 64. 

2 It should be emphasised that Israel was not in a position to put off 
her housing programme for the sake of disinflation. Other Governments 
have been able to give lower or higher priority to the construction of resi- 
dential building as they wished, but Israel was able to postpone her invest- 
ment in permanent building only by erecting temporary accommodation 
instead—and that could merely give her a limited breathing space. 
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Fortunately the climate of Israel makes tent-dwelling possible 
for eight months of the year, though tent-dwellers are liable to 
suffer severe hardship in the time of greatest heat. However, this 
solution raised two immediate problems, the first financial : tents. 
were not manufactured inside the country but had to be imported, 
and the main bottleneck in the Israel programme of permanent 
building lay in foreign currency. 

The second problem was also ultimately financial : although 
people could be lodged in tents for eight months of the year, they 
could not be left without better protection than canvas walls during 
the rainy season ; therefore, if permanent houses were not available 
for all by the month of November, a further transfer had to be 
made of those persons still in tents to some stouter form of tempo- 
rary housing—huts of one kind or another, built upon a concrete 
or wooden floor. 

It was necessary, therefore, to budget for three different types 
of purchase: permanent houses; huts, because they could be 
obtained more quickly than houses could be built ; and tents, 
because tents were cheaper than huts and could be erected with 
even less delay. The expenditure of foreign currency on huts or 
tents was in the long term uneconomic. In an inquiry made at 
the beginning of 1951 into the foreign currency costs of an alumi- 
nium hut and a concrete housing unit, it was found that in the 
case of a house such costs (including the cost of cement, since local 
supplies were insufficient for the whole building programme and 
the marginal housing unit had consequently to be assumed to be 
constructed from the imported building material) came to I£162, 
and in the case of a hut to If119. Even the cost of a tent rose 
by 1951 to 1£40 of foreign money (that is, $112). 

The paradox arose that, because the amount of foreign cur- 
rency was insufficient to supply the permanent housing need, a 
further deduction had to be made from that amount in order to 
finance the purchase of temporary accommodation. Lack of foreign 
currency was not, of course, the only factor limiting the expansion 
of the building programme : skilled labour and the internal supply 
of capital imposed further limitations. A difficult decision had 
thus always to be made by the planning authorities. 

First the housing need was calculated, on the basis of the 
number of homeless immigrants. From the total number of new 
arrivals a deduction of 10 per cent. was made to allow for those 
newcomers who could settle without direct government aid by 
moving into the home of a relative, renting a furnished room, pur- 
chasing a flat from a private builder or joining a settlement or 
other organisation that made place for them. 

The deduction included unmarried adult immigrants who arrived 
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independently of their families. Single persons thus had to fend 
for themselves, though accommodation was provided for them 
in special hostels—two, three or four in a room, with communal 
dining-halls. 

The rest of the immigrants consisted of family groups with 
limited financial means or no means at all. The total number of 
individuals was divided by 3.5—the figure taken as the average 
size of a family unit for housing purposes. This is smaller than the 
average size of a family proper, because exceptionally large families 
(and 10 per cent. of the immigrant families in the first months of 
1951 had more than six children") were entitled to receive more 
than one dwelling-unit each. 

The number of units attained by this process of calculation was 
then increased again by as much as 10 per cent. to allow for certain 
eventualities. A new village, for example, needs a doctor, a nurse 
and a school-teacher—and such professional workers were not 
generally found within the communities formed by the new immi- 
grants. Other contingencies had also to be considered : where three 
families were sharing one hut, the size of a Nissen hut, in an immi- 
grant camp or work camp, if one of those families moved into a 
permanent domicile it was not found desirable to introduce a new 
family to replace the departing family in the hut ; the two remaining 
families felt, understandably, that they had earned the right to 
take over the limited space vacated. 

When account had been taken of these additional requirements, 
the total number of new units needed to house unprovided immi- 
grants and of the public buildings required to serve them was then 
determined. The figure was a large one, exceeding each year what 
could effectively be provided in the time available. For example, 
at the end of 1949 it was calculated that 50,000 housing units must 
be built for immigrants alone during 1950, and indeed, during the 
financial year 1950-51, 46,581 units were contracted for—that is 
to say, started, but only 20,000 were ready for occupation by the 
end of the year. 

The housing authorities had therefore to decide (usually at 
that period of the year when progress in the execution of the 
building programme could already be measured) what sum should 
be deducted from the amount originally allocated to the building 
of houses and allotted to the import of temporary dwellings. 

Economies, in other words, could never be secured by the 
simple method of reducing the housing programme. The programme 
could not be reduced ; only the emphasis could be changed. A 


1Cf. Nadia STEIN: Report on Housing the People, submitted to the 
Ministry of Social Welfare. 
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Ministerial memorandum of February 1951 declared that, on the 
basis of the existing rate of immigration, it was necessary to build 
6,000 dwelling units a month. In effect only enough building 
materials were available at the time for the erection of approxi- 
mately 2,000 a month. If this figure could be doubled, the memo- 
randum continued, only 2,000 temporary units a month would 
have to be set up. Similarly, it was reported that by October 1950 
the Housing Department of the Ministry of Labour had contracted 
for the construction during that financial year of only 10,951 of 
its proposed 15,000 units. The reason given was that the money 
intended for the remaining 4,000 houses had been devoted instead 
to the purchase of 13,000 aluminium huts to serve as emergency 
winter housing for the maabarot.? 


Town AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Up to now, housing additions had been made (as is normal in 
other countries and at other times) on the outskirts of existing 
towns and villages. Innovation was largely confined to the establish- 
ment of new agricultural settlements, many of them strategically 
sited in frontier areas and dotted across any dangerously empty 
spaces on the national map. The objectives in establishing these 
settlements were limited and specific: to increase agricultural 
output and to guard the nation against external enemies. 

With the arrival of immigrants at an unprecedented rate, the 
problem became a broader one: to extend the whole community 
systematically ; to build new centres and not new peripheries. The 
search for agricultural colonists was superseded by a greater need : 
the planning of the distribution of a whole new population. 

The next step clearly lay with the housing authorities. It had 
been decided in 1949 that the Israel Government should take over 
a large part of the activities formerly allocated to the Jewish 
Agency, and a Housing Department was formed under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Labour. The three bodies now concerned with 
housing new immigrants in Israel were the Housing Department 
in the Ministry of Labour, the Jewish Agency and the Government 
Planning Department. These sat in committee together with the 
Development Authority and the Custodian of Abandoned Property. 

The new Housing Department found itself saddled with more 
momentous responsibilities than are usually the lot of a body 
charged with the task of building houses. It was responsible, 


1Cf. MINISTRY OF FINANCE, Foreign Loans Division: Third Progress 
Report to the Export-Import Bank on Housing and Building Construction 
(December 1950). 
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together with the Jewish Agency, for the inauguration of new 
settlement, and so certain fundamental social and economic 
decisions devolved upon it. The immigrants were arriving in the 
country before the necessity for their employment had been 
created. Their need for a house was immediate—it anticipated 
their need for work—and so the housing programme reached ahead 
of other factors determining the distribution of population. One 
commonly hears that in Israel a man must find his house first and 
his job later ; he cannot reside where his job requires—he must 
work where his home (or at least his future home) allows. 

In the question of siting this home, there entered an element of 
contention. It has been said above that new cities had to be built 
because the old ones could not contain so great an addition. The 
Planning Department, however, went further. There is always, as 
we have seen, a tendency for expansion to take place round the 
edge of existing population centres : new jobs create new consumers, 
who themselves create new jobs. The Planning Department, 
however, was concerned to secure a balanced development in 
Israel—a reasonable distribution of population between the 
different regions, a certain self-sufficiency within each region 
(the new provincial capitals functioning as urban centres) and a 
healthy allocation of the working population between basic industry, 
manufacture, trade and services. 

The population and the map of Israel that had emerged after 
the war of liberation did not, it must be recalled, quite match 
each other. The Jewish inhabitants, now a large majority in the 
country, were concentrated in the former areas of Jewish settle- 
ment—the large towns, the coastal area, including the citrus belt, 
and the Plain of Jezreel. Galilee and the arid Negev in the south 
were bare. Similarly, only 12 per cent. of the Jewish population 
were engaged in agriculture. 

The necessity of filling the empty spaces and the necessity of 
maintaining and increasing the proportion of the inhabitants 
engaged in agriculture went hand in hand. The Four-Year Plan 
of Economic Development drawn up by Dr. A. L. Gaaton in March 
19501 was based on the assumption that Israel would have 1.8 
million inhabitants at the end of 1953. The aim of the Plan was 
to raise the proportion engaged in agriculture from 12.2 per cent. 
in 1947 to 21.6 per cent. in 1953. A scheme has also been published 
by Dr. Arych Sharon of the Planning Department *, which assumes 
the ultimate population of Israel to be 2,650,000, of which 600,000 


1 The Plan presumed that the population at the end of 1952 would be 
1.6 million. The figure was in fact a little over that. 


2 The Physical Planning of Israel. 
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(or 22.7 per cent.) will be absorbed in agriculture ; and Dr. Sharon’s 
scheme plans the development of towns and villages, roads, rail- 
ways, irrigation works, industries and parks on that basis. 

Both schemes are in fact guides to policy rather than explicit 
directives to the administration. They provide a broad framework 
for the investment programme, which is concerned with a major 
development of agriculture, as well as the creation of small and 
medium-sized industrial enterprises in both provincial centres 
and agricultural areas. Since the greater part of investment is 
in the hands of the Government, public companies and the great 
economic organs of the Histadrut (which tend to select their 
investments in general accordance with the national need), the 
construction of houses, roads, railways, industrial estates and 
major industrial undertakings and the provision of water and 
electricity are carried out with some regard to the objectives of 
the town and country plan. 


CHANGING THE MAP 


Thus, whereas representatives of the Jewish Agency, concerned 
with the day-to-day problems of employment, supplies and lodging 
among the new immigrants, tended initially to place the maabarot 
where the inmates could obtain work most easily, the Planning 
Department, thinking in the long term, preferred to situate even 
temporary villages at places where the work must be created, 
even at the expense of human hardship. An illustration is afforded 
by the treatment of Tel-Aviv, a great centre of employment which 
is considered to be large enough already, whereas continued expan- 
sion is planned for the other great cities. Many new immigrants 
wish to work in Tel-Aviv and cannot. They must live where, 
perhaps, the work is harder but at any rate where the houses are built. 

The conflict between the short-term view and the long-term 
plan is settled in committee, but there is outside the committee 
room, among the immigrants themselves, a certain revulsion 
against the austete line of government policy. Some abandon 
their huts in the outer areas, and a sleeping-place stands at a pre- 
mium even in a tent in the maabarot round Tel-Aviv. Jews in 
the Diaspora are generally conditioned to urban life : many among 
the present immigrants were formerly shopkeepers and small 
artisans. Moreover they generally belong to an older age-group, 
arrive with their wives and families and are accordingly less adapt- 
able to basic changes in their mode of living. The great centres of 
Zionist fervour in central and eastern Europe, which nursed the 
ideal of redemption by physical toil on the land in Israel, were 
almost eradicated during the war. 
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Nevertheless, proportions have changed in the direction indi- 
cated by the Government planners. The percentage of the Israel 
inhabitants located in the three main urban areas (including their 
hinterland) had decreased from 76 per cent. in November 1948 to 
63.7 per cent. at the end of 1951. 

The tendency towards decentralisation has been stimulated by 
the creation of maabarot in provincial areas, and by the construc- 
tion of a variety of maabara called a work village (a camp sited for 
the tasks of road building, afforestation and other public works). 
Some of these temporary villages were intended from the start to 
become agricultural settlements. Ramat Yishai has already 
turned into a permanent village. Others become suburbs of 
existing towns, or additions to established settlements. More 
characteristic is the situation in the new town of Hartuv, where 
permanent housing and aluminium huts stand side by side. As 
the number of cement houses increases further, the number of huts 
will decline (unless they are taken over by new arrivals). Not all 
maabarot will achieve the status of permanent townships on their 
existing sites. The speed at which they had to be established— 
124 were founded in little more than a year—made it impossible 
to ensure that all were on suitable sites. 

Tables published by the Ministry of Labour show the distribu- 
tion of new housing (built or subsidised by the Government) 
planned for the financial year ending in April 1952.' It was intended 
that 38,774 housing units should be built in 78 different places— 
an average of just under 500 units for each place. 

Contracts had, in fact, been signed by the end of December for 
the construction of 38,107 units, though this does not necessarily 
mean that the same number of units were completed. Nor do the 
monthly reports of the Housing Department reveal that the sites 
proposed in the original plan are always identical with the places 
on which building was ultimately contracted to begin. Never- 
theless, the objectives of the plan respecting the range of population 
distribution have been maintained in these contracts, which cover 
almost 70 different sites. 

The sites were divided into four categories. First, 28 were in 
areas of new settlement, or at least in areas not hitherto inhabited 
by the Jewish population. The number of houses to be built during 
the year in these new areas varied : 150 in Tantura, 200 in Nazareth, 
300 in Majdal, 600 in Tarshiha and Hartuv. 

The second category comprised 11 sites in the immediate 
vicinity of existing towns and villages. Upper Tiberias, for example, 


1See D. ZasLavsky : “ Building Construction and Development ’’, in 
Yarchon Ha’avoda, October 1950, pp. 8-9. 
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was a new settlement area close to Tiberias proper, but at a higher 
altitude and therefore enjoying milder climatic conditions in the 
summer ; 1,500 units were to be constructed here, and 2,500 units 
near Beersheba. 

The remaining two categories comprised sites within existing 
towns and villages—30 housing units in Bat-Shlomo, 1,000 in Kfar 
Ata (Israel’s chief textile centre), 2,000 in Jerusalem. The highest 
number of housing units planned for a single location was 3,000 in 
the environs of Haifa, but that total was subdivided between a 
number of townlets spreading well inland. 

People now living in maabarot are progressively transferred 
into most of these houses as they are built. The maabarot are 
often situated next to or near the building site, and the inmates 
know that the houses going up will be theirs. The progress of the 
immediate immigrant housing programme can be measured by a 
study of the statistics of immigration, together with the increase 
or decrease in maabarot and other temporary camps. If the 
building programme lags behind the pace of current immigration, 
the number of maabarot increases. The time has already come 
when, through a combination of extended building work and 
contracting immigration, the number of housing units built every 
month is greater than the number of families entering the country. 
The last tents are being folded up, the first huts removed. For the 
first time the number of maabarot is beginning to diminish. 


THE LAND PROBLEM 


The immigrant thus moves from his tent or hut to a permanent 
dwelling, but he is not satisfied merely to move into a house—he 
must also have work. The Government, for its part, having 
attracted settlers by its housing policy into areas hitherto unin- 
habited, now assumes the responsibility of attracting investment to 
the township it is planning. 

And it uses a similar method : to erect a factory (rentable at 
low rates) in one place and not in another is to exercise the same 
pressure on the would-be investor as the siting of a house exercises 
on a would-be resident. For every 100 dwelling units built, there- 
fore, the Housing Department now constructs nine to 10 public 
buildings—which include not merely shops and workshops but also 
schools, dispensaries and synagogues ; factory buildings may be 
added on the decision of the Ministry of Trade and Industry. 
Existing urban areas that are prepared (usually in accordance with 
the over-all plan) for a substantial expansion—Nathanya, Nahariya, 
Ramleh and Beersheba are good examples—construct industrial 
zones, complete with factory buildings ready for occupation by 
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new entrepreneurs. Israel in effect adopts the policy of building 
factories before knowing who will occupy them. The erection of 
public buildings and residential housing are inseparably linked. 

To subject all this intensive construction work to the over-all 
plan is possible, as we have seen, only in broad outline, because 
many of the factors (in particular, private investment from abroad) 
are not easily subjected to an uncompromising control. One com- 
modity, however, has cheapened since Israel won her independence 
—land. The immigrant estates are constructed on national land, 
and thus long leases can be secured at nominal rentals from the 
Government or the Jewish National Fund. The Fund used to buy 
land in the days of the Mandate, and still does ; but when the Israel 
régime was formed, the State received inalienable ownership of all 
soil without a proprietor. Land that belongs to Arabs who are no 
longer residents of Israel comes under the guardianship of the 
Custodian of Abandoned Property. 

Thus the Government, disposing of large territories, does not 
buy private land for immigrant housing. The motive of this 
relentless decision is to keep down both the price of immigrant 
dwellings and general land prices. To quote an instance of the rate 
at which plot values have soared in the areas of most intensive 
development during the period of Jewish settlement, an acre in 
the middle of Ramat Gan (a well-to-do middle-class municipality 
on the borders of Tel-Aviv) has risen in price from I£44 to over 
1£80,000 in the last 30 years. 

The policy of not buying land leads to certain eccentricities of 
structure when immigrant housing is added to old-established 
townships. Most of the land in and around Herzlia, for example, 
is privately owned, and new estates are therefore strung out away 
from the main part of the town, at some expense in increased 
development costs. Similarly Haifa, which is planned to undergo 
considerable further extensions, is debarred—as far as government 
housing is concerned—from using the highly suitable area of Mount 
Carmel, nearly all of which is owned by private persons, many 
of them foreign nationals living abroad. The redesigning of the 
modern quarter in Acre is held up indefinitely by the same difficulty. 
Generally, only private builders are clients for land privately 
owned. 

Moreover, a new land scarcity has followed on the heels of the 
extensive building activities carried out during the past few years 
over the length and breadth of the country. The first intoxicating 
realisation in 1948 that virtually all the land in Israel is open to 
Jewish settlement was succeeded by the more sober recognition 
that Israel is small and that, for the present, the amount of good 
agricultural land is very limited; house-building has already 
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encroached severely on fertile areas in the coastal plains. Future 
building plans envisage a more judicious selection of sites, with a 
predilection for sandy districts; and the Housing Department 
does not propose to build any more single-storey dwellings except 
for farmers. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Mingled with and underlying the soil on which the house is built 
are found the materials with which to build it. The materials from 
which the immigrant’s house is made depend on the locality. Local 
produce can be used up to the limit of output, but materials that 
have to be imported must await their share of the limited foreign 
currency at Israel’s disposal. Every effort is therefore made to find 
substitutes for imported building materials at home. The task is 
not easy, for Israel has no iron and only negligible supplies of timber. 
Houses are increasingly made of concrete, because the country 
possesses a large cement industry. Silicate and clay bricks, glass 
and sanitary ware are also produced locally. 

Hardly one of these commodities, however, is produced in 
sufficie::t quantities to meet the demand. On the other hand a large 
proportion of the total commodities are already—to a greater or 
less extent—dug, quarried or manufactured within the boundaries 
of the State. Statistics of cement give an indication of the propor- 
tions between local production and foreign imports of the most 
important building material used in Israel’s housing programme. 


SUPPLY OF CEMENT (IN TONS) 





Output Imports 





241,393 20,653 
380,128 81,076 
439,112 122,348 
Jan.-Aug. 1952 . . .| 295,594 23,926 

















Imports form a relatively moderate percentage of the total 
cement used ; nevertheless their burden as an absolute cost remains 
heavy, particularly in the tightening conditions that prevail in 
world trade. It was reported in 1950 that cement was difficult to 
obtain : Belgium and France wanted payment in hard currency ; 
Britain could not increase the amount contracted for ; Italian prices 
were too high ; Polish cement was cheap but delivery was uncer- 
tain. It followed that one of the main tasks of Israel was to increase 
her own production still further, and the fate of Israel’s housing 
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programme became increasingly associated with the development 
of her quarries, cement works, lime kilns, plywood mills and asbestos 
plants. 

In this development the important part played by foreign 
expenditure is again unfortunate, since temporary housing is 
almost as expensive in foreign currency as permanent housing, 
and raw materials are sometimes more expensive than the half- 
finished product. It was recently found cheaper to buy pre-cut 
wood than plain timber, one of the reasons being that the semi- 
manufactured variety was made of low-quality timber not worth 
exporting in the raw. The same applies to fully manufactured 
goods. It is cheaper (in the short term) and quicker to import 
carpenters’ tools ready-made than to import all the equipment 
and raw materials necessary for the establishment of a plant to 
manufacture them. 

The Investment Centre plays an important part in overcoming 
this tendency towards inertia (which is characteristic of under- 
developed territories today). The Centre, which operates under the 
Ministry of Trade and Industries, does not encourage foreign 
investment in building. Certain prerogatives, it is true, accrue to 
all new construction, which is exempted from property tax for the 
first five years (this may be extended to 10 years at the discretion 
of the Ministry of Finance), and local authorities are empowered 
to exempt new buildings from local property rates for five years, 
but these advantages are intended mainly to encourage investment 
by Israelis in the building trade. The Investment Centre, however, 
disposes of special privileges which it grants to investors of foreign 
capital. Chief of these is the right to convert every year sums up 
to 10 per cent. of the original investment back into foreign currency. 
This advantage the Centre denies to investors in the building trade, 
and the reason is that house-building neither earns foreign currency 
nor creates the means of repayment of the original investment. 
To allow investments in the building trade to be reconverted would 
thus impose a burden on other sectors of the economy, whose 
earnings of foreign currency are already, in many cases, saddled 
with a debt repayment of their own. 

The producer, on the other hand, not of houses but of the 
building materials used in house construction is granted all the 
advantages granted to an industry enjoying the highest priority. 
Let us examine an investment in the construction of a factory 
producing sanitary earthenware. There is local production, but not 
sufficient to cover local needs, since every immigrant’s dwelling 
needs at least three items—a kitchen sink, a bathroom sink and a 
lavatory pan. During 1950, 47,000 such items were manufactured 
in Israel and I1£294,704 were spent on imports. 
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Production rose in 1951, but imports continue. The total 
need has been estimated at 187,000 units a year. If, therefore, an- 
other modern factory is erected, the original investment, estimated 
at between a quarter and half a million U.S. dollars, will secure 
the output, year after year, of some 100,000 items. The initial 
investment thus becomes worth while because it secures a continu- 
ous economy in foreign expenditure year by year. 

The Investment Centre has studied the demand for building 
materials in this way and put forward a number of specific projects 
for the consideration of any potential investor—who is not, of 
course, compelled to accept the advice of the Centre. The plan 
can thus be obtained for a suggested plywood factory capable of 
producing from 5,000 to 8,000 cubic metres of plywood a year (for 
which the total investment recommended is between one million 
and two and a half million U.S. dollars), a gypsum quarry and 
kiln, a plant producing roofing felt and corrugated roofing card- 
board or a factory to make floor tiles. 

The investor may reject the Centre’s suggestion and produce a 
plan of his own; if he obtains the approval of the Investment 
Centre for the launching of an undertaking (or the extension of an 
existing undertaking) he will receive every assistance from the 
Centre, including assistance in obtaining the co-operation of local 
capital. Some success has been achieved since the formation of 
the Centre in the middle of 1950; by the end of 1951, 84 new 
undertakings had been approved in principle for the production of 
building materials (including stone, marble, cement, glass, earth- 
enware, etc.), for which the total investment proposed (at 1951 
prices) was 1£12.31 million ; of these, 16 (with a total investment 
of 1£2.13 million) were already functioning. 

These increases are not, however, substantial enough to keep 
pace with the rate of building expansion ; and so we are brought 
back to the question of imported materials. A scheme was devised 
in the Ministry of Finance called “imports without foreign- 
currency payment ”. This created a category of imports additional 
to those normal imports for which the Ministry releases the means 
of settlement in foreign currency. Commodities which secured the 
approval of the Ministry could be imported freely on condition 
that no payment in foreign money was made for them by the 
Israel State or by an Israel citizen. The transaction, in other 
words, became a transfer of currency—at a specially favourable 
rate of exchange, which was fixed ; the ultimate disposal of the 
goods was subject to regulation. 

The monetary value of raw materials for an industry 
“approved ” by the Investment Centre was calculated at the 
official rate of exchange, since the investor’s return in foreign 
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currency was in any case calculated in terms of the foreign currency 
invested, but goods for an undertaking that was not approved by 
the Investment Centre! were valued at a figure based on the 
exchange rate of 930 prutot to the U.S. dollar.* This resulted in 
two selling prices on the home market for cement of the same 
quality, one based on the normal rate of exchange, which was 
357 prutot to the dollar. 

The other rate of exchange was in point of fact higher than 930 
prutot to the dollar, because the Government levied a tax as follows. 
The importer was required to change into Israel money—that is, 
to sell to the Treasury—at the normal rate (357 prutot to the 
dollar) a sum of foreign money equal to the value of his pro- 
posed imports. This involved a loss of 573 prutot per dollar on the 
exchange rate of 930 prutot. He was, therefore, authorised to 
make up the loss by adding the 573 prutot to the value in Israel 
currency of each dollar’s worth of the commodity—for example, 
cement—that he finally imported, making a dollar’s worth of 
this cement equal to If 1.504 (to which must be added an allowance 
oi 7% per cent. for profit on resale). 

The reason for giving the above account of this complex system 
of taxation is that the Government devoted as much as 70 per 
cent. of the money received under this tax (including income from 
goods other than building materials) to the purchase of building 
materials. The Government, as it were, taxed cement in order to 
buy cement. Its policy turned on the two categories of cement, 
that at 1f51.7 and that at If12.5. By taxing the importer in 
foreign currency, the Government raised the price of the former 
category from what would have been, at 930 prutot to the dollar, 
I£31.992, to I£51.7, in order to increase the supplies of cement at 
the cheaper price of I£12.5 per ton. 

Why was this elaborate method used to secure two prices for 
cement on the local market ? The reason is that the two varieties 
were allocated to different purposes. The cheaper cement was 
used for immigrant housing, factories, hospitals and other essential 
requirements, whereas private building of residential houses had 
to confine itself to the use of cement at the higher price. It was 
difficult, however, to conduct a close inspection that would prevent 
recipients of building materials at the lower price from diminishing 
their building plans by a very little in order to release, illegally, 
some of the material for resale at the higher price. 

However, a change was made as part of the Government’s 
“new economic policy ”, announced on 13 February 1952. The 


1 Such goods had nevertheless to be approved by the import licensing 
authorities as sufficiently necessary to the country. 
21,000 prutot = I/1. 
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government tax on imports without payment was abolished, but 
the selling price was so fixed as to make the import of building 
materials unremunerative to those importers who obtained their 
dollars on the free market. At the same time, it was resolved that 
all imports of building materials would be made over to the Govern- 
ment, and would be released by the Controller of Building in 
accordance with a severe table of priorities for use in such building 
tasks as were considered most important to the community. This 
meant a further diminution in the supply of materials to residential 
building projects undertaken for the private market, though the 
decrease coincided with a decline in purchaser demand—itself a 
result of the tightened credit conditions brought about under the 
new economic policy. 


Wuat KIND oF HOUSE ? 


The resident in the maabara generally sees arising as his future 
home a closely built estate of snow-white square buildings. A 
simple style is adopted in order to economise labour costs and 
materials. The two categories favoured in Government planning 
up to the present have been the single-story two-unit house and 
the two-story four-unit house. 

These classes of building allow in the course of time an im- 
provement to be effected in what is the most severe limitation of 
the houses—the modest size of each dwelling unit. A family 
of four members or less is entitled to receive a one-room home only. 
This is generally 27 to 28.5 square metres in area? and consists of 
an entrance hall with kitchen corner, a separate room and a sepa- 
rate bathroom unit containing washbasin, shower and lavatory. 

The unit in a rural location is slightly smaller—25 square metres 
—but it has an outside lavatory, generally situated about 20 
metres from the house and consisting of a concrete pre-cast hut 
with a dry manure pit. Families of five members or more receive 
a two-room unit.?, These cover 32.5 to 33.5 square metres and 
possess a separate kitchen. Thirty per cent. of every estate is 
normally devoted to two-room dwellings. 

The accommodation in both types of house is restricted, and 
the plan of two- or four-unit dwellings has been preferred because 
the design allows the occupier to add later, at his own expense, 
an extra room and a veranda (or, in the case of the first-floor apart- 
ments, an extra room and a second balcony) ; no architect will be 
needed—the blue-print is provided in the original plan. 


1 These areas refer to room space. Gross areas are approximately 25 per 
cent. larger. 

2 Families of four members, if they contain more than two adults, can 
likewise move into a two-room apartment. 
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Whether a two-story or single-story house is built depends 
upon factors such as the value of the land and the character of the 
site ; a steep slope, for example, requires a costly foundation on 
which it is more economic to build a larger house, but the higher 
price of each flat in a taller building discourages purchasers. Apart- 
ments in three-story buildings at Beersheba were difficult to sell. 

In single-story houses every family possesses its own garden ; 
large plots known as “ auxiliary farms”, ranging from 400 to 
2,000 square metres in size, are given, where space conditions 
allow, on the sole condition that these gardens will be cultivated. 
In 1950, 9,000 auxiliary farms were constructed, and during 1951 
another 12,000 were added. 

Certain housing estates have been constructed on the basis of 
four-unit single-story houses but, since the two inner units possessed 
a party wall on each side of them, the scheme would not allow of 
extensions to each dwelling, and the practice has been largely 
discontinued in immigrant housing. It must also be recorded that 
some 14,000 families were housed in semi-permanent dwelling- 
units, about half of which are undersized (16-19 square metres). 
Building plans over the next two years do not, for the present, 
envisage the transfer of these inhabitants to more commodious 
units. 

Experiments have been made, and are continuing, to discover 
alternative methods of constructing a better house more cheaply. 
In the areas where quarries exist, housing estates have been built 
of stone, but costs have been as much as a fifth higher than in the 
standard method prevailing—construction with cement blocks. 
Economies have been secured through standardisation. The 
Shikun Company, which had built 6,050 three-roomed flats by the 
end of 1951, stated that, except for one estate of four-story apart- 
ment houses on the outskirts of Haifa, only two designs were used 
throughout its building programme. 

Standardisation of parts is the herald of prefabrication, but the 
development of prefabrication depends upon the possession of 
light, portable building materials. Although a masonite factory 
is under construction in the Jordan Valley, the cheapest building 
material in Israel at present is still cement. An engineer has cal- 
culated that walls made in Israel of cement blocks are cheaper 
than the walls of imported prefabricated wooden houses. 

Nevertheless such houses have been imported, partly because 
of the speed with which they can be put up. But the continued 
use of prefabricated units is not possible without special trade 
agreements. Israel cannot normally afford the expenditure of 
foreign currency involved. Moreover, although this type of accom- 
modation has proved itself excellently suited to the climatic and 
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other conditions of the country, a prefabricated house is not 
generally regarded by the public as a permanent dwelling place, 
except by persons coming from English-speaking countries. 


PRICES 


Government housing, which is mainly housing for new immi- 
grants, can be said to be subsidised housing. The land is owned 
by the State and is provided practically free. The building materials 
are produced and imported at a moderate controlled price. Finally, 
a mortgage is granted on each house. The mortgage is not merely 
given to the purchaser but is advanced to the housing company 
(if the estate is financed by a housing company) before the building 
work starts. 

Private building is burdened with considerably greater expenses. 
No mortgage is granted, and materials must be purchased at a 
price raised by the Government. Moreover, private builders usually 
construct their apartments in built-up areas where the land is 
privately owned, and consequently have to buy or rent the land 
(they are not, however, denied national land if they choose to 
build on land owned by the State and deemed suitable by the 
Planning Department). 

Private builders have also the problem of finding workers, and 
often draw them away from the great building companies such as 
Solel Boneh (owned by the Histadrut and employing nearly 40,000 
workers) and from occupations other than the building trade by 
engaging what is called “ black ” labour, that is, labour engaged 
outside the official labour exchanges and paid at rates higher than 
those of the wage scale laid down by the Histadrut.? 

These are not the only factors that operate to raise the final 
selling price of privately built dwellings on the open market. It was 
observed in 1950 that costs and prices had suddenly begun to 
move in opposite directions. During the war of independence and 
immediately after the introduction of price-control, prices declined. 
The cost of raw materials went down by 15 to 17 per cent., owing 
to the diminished cost-of-living allowances in workers’ pay ; but 
the price of housing continued to rise. 

The cause of this paradox is another factor determining the 
price of privately built housing. At the time when the Israel 
Government instituted the pattern of controlled prices, the ration- 
ing of food and clothes was likewise introduced as part of the new 
controls, and this measure brought to a head the general realisation 








1 The Histadrut is here in the situation, unusual for a trade union, of 
holding down the level of wages rather than maintaining it. “ Black ” wages 
have declined appreciably in recent months. 
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that mass immigration was an inflationary factor that tended to 
depreciate the Israel pound. Money was, therefore, withdrawn 
from the banks and put into durable goods, whose prices corres- 
pondingly increased. During 1952 the process of inflation has been 
slowed down, and purchaser resistance is making itself felt as a 
stabiliser to building prices. 

The difference in price between shikunim (popular housing 
estates) and privately built housing is indicated in the following 


table : 











Two-room flat Same type of flat Two-room flat 
built by Amidar, commenced in north Tel-Aviv, 
Dec. 1951 in July 1952 privately built 
Size of apartment. | 42 sq. metres | 42sq. metres 55 sq. metres 
Cost of land... nil nil 1£2,400 
Development costs Ig 300 If 700 If 350 
Building costs . . 1£1,500 1£2,300 1£5,400 
Tetm@. .. 1£1,800 1£3,000 1£8,150 




















1 The selling price in fact was I1f2,250, which was the standard price for this particular category of 
Amidar-built house wherever it was located. The additional sum paid by the purchaser in Bat-Yam served 
to even down the price of a house built at greater cost in distant areas that possessed fewer amenities, but 
where the Government wished to encourage settlement. 

Amidar is the national housing company which carries out 
part of the government housing schemes, uniting government 
capital with outside capital raised through the issue of shares. 
Government or Amidar housing normally requires greater expendi- 
ture on development than private undertakings, because govern- 
ment projects are mostly concerned with constructing whole 
estates and situating them in new areas where provision has to be 
made for water and electricity supplies and a sewerage system. 
An appreciable proportion of private building work, by contrast, 
is devoted to filling up vacant sites in closely built-up areas, or 
adding apartments on the edge of existing suburbs. The costs of 
past development, in such cases, are comprised in the purchase 
price of the land. 

The privately built flat in Tel-Aviv, moreover, is part of a 
building four storys high, and therefore requires a more solid and 
more expensive structure. It is built of bricks instead of hollow 
blocks ; the contractor pays for his bricks and other building 
materials at the higher price; and the flat has a better finish, 
containing superior floor-tiling, together with shutters, blinds, a 
larger balcony, a bath, tiles on the bathroom and kitchen walls, 
a boiler, kitchen cupboards, and possibly a built-in cupboard in 
the hall. The term “luxury ”, however, though freely used in 
advertising, has little application. High costs make extravagant 
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building uneconomic, and in the system of priorities in respect of 
scarce materials introduced in 1951 private building projects come 
last. Many private building companies find themselves compelled 
to offer their services to the Government for work under contract 
on essential housing projects. 


ORGANISING THE CONSTRUCTION WORK 


How are the construction and distribution of public housing 
organised ? The Housing Department is responsible for the immi- 
grant housing programme. There are, however, certain public and 
semi-public housing companies outside the Ministry of Labour 
which are assisted by the Treasury for approved housing schemes. 

In the Development Budget there is an over-all allocation of 
government funds for investment in house building, but a division 
of functions has been established between the Government and the 
housing companies participating under government auspices in 
the immigrant housing programme. In the case of houses built for 
immigrants directly by the Housing Department, the investment is 
made wholly through government funds. Dwellings constructed 
directly by the Housing Department are not sold but rented, 
generally to those immigrants who cannot afford to purchase. The 
housing companies build in order to sell. 

They build, of course, in accordance with the requirements of 
the Housing Department and at prices fixed by the Department. 
This price constitutes a sum which is, for the purpose of financing 
construction, divided approximately into three parts: one-third 
is supplied by the Housing Department as a loan to the housing 
company ; one-third is issued to the purchaser by the Treasury as 
a mortgage ; and one-third is supplied by the purchaser himself, 
who begins his payments, in other words, while the house is actually 
under construction. 

Meanwhile applicants for housing among homeless new immi- 
grants are registered by the Jewish Agency, and priorities are 
determined according to the length of time the applicant has spent 
in the country waiting for a home, and the size of his family. An 
immigrant who chooses to live in an outlying town or village will 
be housed earlier, because the pressure of demand there is less. 
Similarly, the immigrant who is prepared to buy his house will be 
supplied more quickly, for the same reason. The purchasable 
dwelling may be somewhat roomier, as two-room apartments 
may be secured even if the family of the purchaser numbers four 
members or less (though it may not number less than two). Some 
incentive must plainly be given to the immigrant who can afford 
to buy his apartment, since otherwise he will rent a flat and keep 
his money for other purposes. 
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Rentals, on the other hand, are maintained at moderate levels 
consistent with the low rents enforced in all unfurnished apart- 
ments, where maximum charges are fixed by rent tribunals. These 
rent controls have led to a demand for key money in the open 
market, such payment amounting to approximately 50 per cent. 
of the selling-price of the flat. Naturally, no key money is exacted 
in the issue of rented flats under public housing schemes: the 
only requirement generally made is that two years’ rent be paid in 
advance. But both the advance payment and the monthly rental 
are adjusted (to a purely nominal payment if necessary) for aged 
or handicapped persons whose earning power is impaired and who 
need some kind of assistance. Control is also maintained over 
subletting in order to prevent the introduction of key-money 
transactions. 

Public housing schemes exist for segments of the population 
other than new immigrants and, indeed, serve to ease the conges- 
tion for all the population.* Housing for “ veterans ” constitutes 
the main form of government-subsidised housing for the local 
population. Distribution is largely through trade unions, political 
parties and municipalities, but so far the greater part of such 
housing has been for members of the Histadrut. 

The initiative, in effect, came from the Histadrut, which 
resolved in 1949 to erect “ utility ” twvo-room flats for If1,100—a 
price 50 per cent. below the cost of apartments built by the Hista- 
drut at that time. The Central Committee of the Histadrut ap- 
proached the Government with the suggestion that both they 
themselves as builders and the would-be occupiers of the finished 
apartments as purchasers should be assisted by government 
mortgages for a relatively long term at moderate rates of interest. 
The Government agreed and resolved to issue I1£500 mortgages for 
13,000 apartments, half of them to be built by the Histadrut for 
their members and half by other organisations. The other organi- 
sations were slow to take up the offer and built only 2,500 houses 
during the first 18 months; but it is interesting to note that by 
the end of 1951 the Histadrut had added to the 6,500 flats erected 
with government aid another 3,500 apartments financed from its 
own resources (though receiving land free and building materials 
at the lower price). 


1 The highest rent for the most expensive flats built during 1951 was 
1£8.500 per month per room. The definition “ room ” for this purpose does 
not include kitchen, bathroom and other conveniences. For flats built 
earlier, rentals are appreciably lower. 

2It is claimed that the Histadrut housing programme released 7,000- 
8,000 rooms previously occupied by the purchasers. See Leo KADMAN : 
“ Veteran Workers’ Housing ”, in the Journal of the Israel Town Planning 
Association, Autumn 1951. 
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In determining the priority among applicants for homes under 
the Histadrut scheme, emphasis is placed mainly on the length of 
residence in Israel and membership of the Histadrut (hence the 
phrase “veterans ”), chiefly because there are few other tests 
that will work with complete objectivity and without complex 
investigation. It must be borne in mind that all applicants must be 
persons who do not occupy a complete housing unit. To have lived 
a very long time in the country without yet possessing a home seems 
to constitute a reasonable claim to early priority. 

In consequence, if an Israeli is neither a veteran resident nor 
a new immigrant and has not a high income, his chance of receiving 
a dwelling unit of his own has depended up to now largely upon 
whether or not he was a member of a trade union or a political 
party. Trade unions are extremely comprehensive in Israel. Mem- 
bership of the Histadrut is authorised to all persons who do not 
employ labour and, in effect, comprises almost all the salaried class, 
members of co-operatives, almost the whole agricultural community 
in collective and co-operative settlements (who have in any case 
separate housing provision) and many owners of one-man busi- 
nesses. Nevertheless, many citizens of modest means, particularly 
in the towns, find that they do not qualify for a shikun unless they 
join certain organisations (in which their seniority would be low) ; 
and the latest entrant on the housing scene has been the Govern- 
ment’s Popular Housing Scheme, inaugurated just before the elec- 
tions to the second Knesset (the Israel Parliament) in the late 
summer of 1951. Some 32,000 units are to be constructed over the 
next four years (in accordance with the total number of applica- 
tions made) for sale to Israel citizens who are not new immigrants, 
regardless of affiliation with trade unions.! 

This scheme is operated (as is an important proportion of the 
immigrant housing programme) directly through the Housing 
Department. All the companies participating in government- 
assisted housing schemes are organs of public bodies. The Hista- 
drut, for example, operates through two housing companies, both 
organs of the Histadrut itself, one dealing with urban and the 
other with rural housing. The building company that did most 
of the work of construction was likewise an organ of the Histadrut 
—the firm of Solel Boneh. Other public housing companies con- 
tract with private building firms or with Solel Boneh. 

; Producer co-operatives play but a small part in the housing 

process, being largely confined to groups of technicians who form 
what might be termed service co-operatives. Co-operative enter- 
prise in Israel finds expression in the matter of housing mainly 


1 The size of these apartments will vary between 54 and 62 square metres. 
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through consumer co-operatives, that is, co-operatives of residents. 
Several private persons unite in order to construct a building so 
that each one may have a flat in it, since the law does not yet 
recognise ownership of an apartment, that is, part of a building, 
as opposed to the ownership of a whole house. A Bill is under study 
in the Knesset to remedy this situation, and when it is passed many 
co-operatives of this kind will no doubt dissolve. But in such 
housing estates as those, for example, which the Histadrut con- 
structs, a co-operative society is established consisting of all the 
residents on the estate. The society looks after the interests of 
the whole estate, embellishing its appearance, planting trees, 
negotiating for the extension of services to the area, adding ameni- 
ties and improving the individual dwelling places themselves. 

Self-help has played a modest part in the housing plan. It 
requires a settled population of persons who have the time and 
resources to acquaint themselves with house building as a hobby. 
By contrast, the labour of immigrants in the transit camps and 
maabarot has been used in the construction of their own housing 
estates for wages. Contracts concluded between the Government 
and the building companies have often prescribed that a specified 
number of unskilled workers should be employed by the building 
company. The temporary employee does not know which of the 
houses that he is helping to build will eventually be his, and so 
will presumably work his best on each house, in case that house 
should, in the subsequent lottery, be allocated to him. He is also 
earning a wage during that difficult period of initial adaptation, 
when his permanent occupation is not yet decided, so that he 
obtains a breathing space and at the same time learns the rudiments 
of a trade. The use of unskilled immigrants by the building firms 
in this way is only made possible by a relatively high degree of 
standardisation and mechanisation. 

We have seen that the distribution of housing units to new 
immigrants is not done on normal commercial principles. The 
objective of the public housing programme is not to make profits, 
but to lodge the people. It could be said until recently that no 
candidate for a housing unit had been debarred from receiving his 
modest new home for exclusively financial reasons. The problem 
of the housing authorities was how, in each separate case, to have 
the family housed, while at the same time extracting from them 
the greatest contribution that they could afford towards the cost 
of the unit. 

In point of fact, surprisingly little difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in this direction. If a man cannot afford to buy a dwelling 
he can apply for a unit that is rentable ; and rents are controlled 
at a modest level, ranging between I{3 and If10 a month according 
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to size and location. A notable proportion of immigrants prefer, 
however, to purchase their houses. The Shikun Company estimated 
that 25 per cent. of their units built for veterans would be sold 
and the remainder rented. In point of fact, they discovered that 
they could sell 65 per cent. of the dwellings. About 40 per cent. 
of the immigrant housing built in urban areas during 1951 was 
disposed of by sale. The government mortgage of I£450 for each 
one-room dwelling (I£700 for a two-room unit) covered some 50 
per cent. of the final selling price. If the would-be purchaser could 
not produce all the remaining money, credit was often advanced 
to him through one fund or another, so that 18 months ago a man 
with two or three hundred pounds in cash could qualify for at least 
a one-room housing unit. 

The situation became more difficult to purchasers, however, as 
a result of the devaluation and the restriction of credit carried out 
under the new policy of economic disinflation. The price of a 
house under the Popular Housing Scheme has risen from I£2,400 
to 1f4,800. The Government mortgage has also doubled (from 
I£700 to If1,400). Wages and salaries have risen through the 
cost-of-living allowance : a married man with two children, working 
as junior accountant in a government department, had his salary 
increased from I£100 a month in January 1952 to If129 in June. 

On the other hand there has been no rise in the value of savings ; 
on the contrary, sums held in the bank or in cash were reduced by 
10 per cent. in the forced loan of June. Our accountant pays a 
slightly greater proportion of his earnings away in income-tax, 
and the increase in his salary (being made periodically) has lagged 
behind this rise in the cost of living. Nor is it as easy as it was to 
obtain private loans to supplement the government mortgage. 

It is remarkable, however, that large sums of money are some- 
times saved in transit camps and maabarot by thrifty immigrants 
from Middle East territories. They continue their habitual practice 
(enforced upon them by inferior living standards in the countries 
they formerly inhabited) of spending little on their rudimentary 
food and clothing needs. Yet their earnings in Israel can often be 
relatively substantial. The normal pay in Israel, including cost- 
of-living allowance, for unskilled labour operating on government 
schemes of public works is If 4.600 a day ? ; for semi-skilled workers, 
pay is appreciably higher. 

It was reported that in May 1951 17 per cent. of the persons 
inhabiting maabarot and transit camps had been lodged in tem- 
porary housing for more than a year and 33 per cent. for more 
than six months. Therefore an active man with a working family 


1In July 1952. 
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had time to accumulate, during the half-year or year of his resi- 
dence (at a rent of two or three pounds a month) in a maabara, 
enough reserves to pay a deposit on a permanent dwelling, which 
should be sufficient to secure the purchase. Israelis are very eager 
to save up for that short-term objective. They prefer, as we have 
seen, to own rather than to rent, even though their tenure in a 
rented flat is secure. This preference does something to ease the 
financial burden that popular housing imposes upon the national 
exchequer. 


BUILDING STATISTICS 


Over four years have passed since the State of Israel was founded 
and the gates thrown open to mass immigration. How many of 
the new inhabitants have been accommodated in permanent 
dwelling units ? 

It is difficult to give accurate housing figures, for statisticians 
are only gradually extending the field of their investigations in a 
country that is altering its whole aspect with bewildering rapidity 
from day to day. The practice among private firms, and even 
public bodies, of maintaining accurate and regular statistical 
records of their own achievements in accordance with a standard 
method is by no means fully developed. 

On the other hand it is possible to obtain an approximate total, 
since the total immigration and the present population of the 
maabarot and transit camps are known. The difference between 
the two figures measures the number of newcomers who have 
succeeded in finding a better home than a metal hut in a transit 
camp. 

Records of the Housing Department give the number of housing 
units erected for new immigrants by August 1952 as follows: 





See es a's oles OSS ele Se 1 ote 16,785 
1950-51 (1 Aprilto 31 March) ...... 35,036 
Seen 4 & ots (be eS be o BAK ATE « 9,980 
SOR 6 acene d:2:.0 deiesnliens. eds leave 328 

Total completed ... 62,129 
In course of construction. ....... 15,000 


These figures include 16,470 wooden prefabricated houses and 
14,000 dwelling units which can best be called semi-permanent. 
It should be recalled, when measuring the achievements of the 
Housing Department, that public, commercial and communal 
buildings were also erected on the immigrant housing estates. 
Building activities that mainly affect the population already 
resident must also be taken into account in estimating the amount 
of accommodation made available to new immigrants, for there is 
6 
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no sharp differentiation between newcomer and old settler. The 
new immigrant with means competes on the open market for pri- 
vately built houses on the same terms as the established resident— 
indeed, the Government has approved schemes for the construction 
and sale of apartments against payment in foreign currency, and 
such currency is available only to immigrants. Similarly, when a 
member of the established population enters a newly built home, 
the home he leaves may well be taken by an immigrant. 

Nevertheless it must be recalled that the wave of immigration 
of the last few years is financially the poorest that has reached the 
shores of Palestine and Israel since the beginning of the present 
Zionist age. The reasons for this are the Nazi destruction of 
practically all Jews living in the great Zionist centres of Europe 
and the policy of the countries in Eastern Europe today of restrict- 
ing Jewish emigration from their territories and of allowing those 
who are granted an exit permit to take with them, in many cases, 
only the bare necessities of life. Thus the poverty of most Jews 
arriving in Israel from the areas of mass emigration makes them 
dependent upon government-sponsored housing schemes. The 
main flow, in fact, of new immigrants into housing occupied or 
built for the established population consists of persons joining and 
being accommodated by their relatives. 

Moreover, new building must take into account the housing 
needs of the established population itself. Another 100,000 dwell- 
ings were needed at the end of the second world war, and the size 
of the established population has risen through natural increase 
since then. The Housing Department assumes that every hundred 
souls in the population need one additional house a year. 

It is estimated that 10 per cent. (or 70,000) of the immigrants 
have settled in accommodation outside the immigrant housing 
schemes. To supply their needs and, more particularly, the needs 
of the established population, approximately 40,000 housing 
units have been constructed. Half of them were built under veteran 
housing schemes and by collective and co-operative agricultural 
settlements (which receive all the advantages accorded to essential 
building schemes) and the other half were put up by the private 
building trade for sale in the open market. It is thus probable, 
at a sober estimate, that approximately 100,000 dwelling-units all 
told (plus the equivalent of 20,000 units in the form of schools, 
dispensaries, shops, factories, etc.) were constructed in Israel 
during the period from the establishment of the State’ on 15 May 
1948 to the end of 1952. 

Of this total, as we have seen, 62,000 were allocated to new 
immigrants and, it is to be supposed, house 217,000 persons 
at an average of 3.5 persons to each housing unit. The total immi- 
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gration up to 31 August 1952 was 701,560 people. As 10 per cent. 
of them were housed by means other than those of the Housing 
Department, about 630,000 were left to be accommodated under 
the immigrant housing scheme proper. By August 1952 over a 
quarter of this number had been accommodated by the Custodian 
of Abandoned Property, and over a third were resident in temporary 
accommodation at the maabarot and transit camps. The following 
table summarises the situation : 


Accommodated outside the immigrant housing programme 70,000 
Accommodated by the Custodian of Abandoned Property 170,000 





In maabarot and transit camps. ........+4.-. 245,000 

Accommodated in new housing units built exclusively for 
occupation by mew immigrants. .......... 217,000 
Total . . . 702,000 


Sums INVESTED 


Statistics of investment in completed housing, calculated by 
the Ministry of Finance Research Department, cover both public 
and industrial buildings. Total investment in building is estimated 
as follows (in millions of pounds) : 








Period Investment + ee 
15 May 1948-31 December 1948 15 —_— 
SOONG “o id ie bn 36 — 
PP ee 64.5 62 
RE tit i 97.5 72 

















Of this investment, public buildings—commercial, industrial, 
educational, municipal, etc. (but not agricultural)—absorbed 
If4.3 million in 1949, I£8.4 million in 1950 and I£9.4 million 
in 1951. 

Investment in residential buildings mounted steadily from 
I£29.8 million in 1949 to I£51 million in 1950 and I£84.2 million 
in 1951.1. Investment in industrial premises rose appreciably 
during the same period, in spite of a decrease in private building 
in the second half of 1951. The figures are : If1.5 million in 1949, 
I£3 million in 1950 and I£6 million in 1951. 

When the lag between building activity and the total demand 
for houses is considered, it must be remembered that the share 
of the national investment that may be devoted to building is 


1 The increase during 1951 is partly explained by an increase in prices 
in the private building sector. 
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limited. Regard must be had not merely to the necessity for 
accommodating all immigrants immediately but also to the need 
for distributing total investment productively, so that the means 
are created of giving all immigrants fruitful employment. 

The importance of this approach is illustrated in the discussions 
of the inter-ministerial committee that sat at the end of 1949 to 
plan the 1950 building programme. At first it was recommended 
that I£73 million should be spent on residential and other housing 
(excluding commercial and industrial buildings), but the represent- 
ative of the Ministry of Finance pointed out that the investment 
per worker for one year in the building industry came to I£2,000, 
and at the end of the year a fresh investment of I£2,000 had to be 
made if the building worker was to continue at his occupation, 
whereas the same investment in agriculture was sufficient to 
establish a working individual in farming, after which he could 
be productive year after year without further outside investment ; 
the same result could be achieved in industry at a lower initial 
investment still, estimated at I£1,300. 

In the event, expenditure on house building fell below expecta- 
tions, viewed as a proportion of total investment: If{55 million 
was invested during 1950 in residential housing, to which must be 
added If{2 million for public buildings and buildings concerned 
with the medical, educational and other services. Total gross 
investment of all kinds during the year amounted to [£140 million. 
The proportion in 1951 was I£74 million for residential accommoda- 
tion out of a gross investment total of I£175 million. 


THE Two-YEAR PLAN 


The housing crisis in Israel has passed its peak. Until the first 
months of 1952 the situation was becoming increasingly difficult. 
The gap that existed between the total number of inhabitants and 
the number of homes available for them kept widening month by 
month as the tide of immigration flowed in. The maabarot rose 
in number to 127, and those among the maabara population who 
were compelled to live in tents instead of huts increased from 3,000 
at the end of 1949 to 10,000 in 1950 and 21,500 in 1951. 

With the slow-down in immigration during 1952, however, the 
housing programme had at last its chance of catching up with the 
size of the new community. By the end of 1952 the tented popula- 
tion had declined again to 14,000 and the Minister of Labour was 
able to state in November that by the beginning of 1953 only 1,000 
families would be left in tents, and permanent homes were already 
in the course of construction for 800 of these. The number of maa- 
barot was due to decline as well : 16 of them would close down in 
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the coming months ; and by May the number of persons inhabiting 
them would fall to 100,000. 

This situation provided the basis for the present two-year plan. 
By the end of the financial year 1952-53 (7.e., on 31 March 1953), 
there will remain between 32,000 and 34,000 families still to be 
provided with permanent housing. Allowing for the immigration 
expected during the coming 18 months, the two-year plan proposes 
to construct 50,000 housing units in all. 

The size of each unit will be greater than in the past—30 square 
metres will be the minimum. But in other respects the screw of 
economy will be turned even tighter. Priorities will be determined 
not according to the length of the applicant’s residence in the 
country, nor by the size of his family, but in accordance with his 
ability to pay. The flats will as far as possible be sold and not 
rented, each purchaser receiving a government mortgage of 
I£800-900. 

For the accent is now on deflation. The policy is to cut down all 
unessential expenditure on consumer goods and to diminish the 
financial burden imposed by the housing programme on the national 
economy. The size of that burden will be eased automatically 
in the future as the manufacture of building materials in Israel 
develops. Local output of cement is expected to reach 900,000 tons 
a year through the opening of a new plant at Ramleh and another 
at Hartuv. Thus the call made by house building on the foreign 
currency resources of the country will be reduced even further than 
at present. 

In the meantime, however, everything has to be sacrificed to 
the imperative need of concentrating investment on production 
(including the output of building materials) and defence. But 
there is no intention of leaving any maabarot in existence. “ Immi- 
grants ”, stated a Director of the Jewish Agency’s Department 
for the Absorption of Immigrants, “ who are unable to pay I£700 
[for the purchase of their apartments under the two-year plan] 
will be offered, after an investigation of their financial situation, 
loans through a specially created Agency fund.” The people must 
be provided with homes. This remains the purpose of the immigrant 
housing programme. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


A Comparative Analysis 
of the Cost of Social Security 


The inquiry into the cost of social security carried out in 1949 by the 
International Labour Office constituted part of its preparatory technical 
work for the Convention (No. 102) concerning minimum standards of 
social security, 1952. The statistics collected for 24 member States of 
the International Labour Organisation were published in the Interna- 
tional Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No. 6, June 1952. On the basis of 
these data the Office undertook a comparative analysis giving a general 
survey at the international level, and the results were submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Social Security of the 35th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, June 1952. The present survey generally goes back to the 
results and methods of that document; however, additional statistics sub- 
sequently received have made it possible to complete the data for a few 
countries, and hence the figures appearing in the present survey differ in 
some cases from those in the document submitted to the Conference. 


The financing of social security raises various problems, which may 
be divided into two categories: the first concerns financial relation- 
ships within a social security system and the second the interdependence 
of social security and the national economy. The problems of the 
first category, which are mostly of an actuarial nature, arise from the 
obvious need to keep the administering body solvent at all times by 
balancing its receipts and expenses. The problems of the second cate- 
gory concern the economic repercussions of the operation of social 
security either on the national economy as a whole or on its various 
factors and sectors—prices, wages, the national budget, etc. Social 
security and the national economy are interdependent: on the one 
hand social security influences national economy and on the other 
hand economic factors and their variations affect the operation of social 
security. This survey deals only with the repercussions of social security 
on the national economy as a whole. 

A number of studies have been made of this question in respect 
of either specified countries or groups of countries, especially in the 
last few years, but it cannot be claimed that all aspects of the problem 
have been explored, or that the results achieved are satisfactory. 
This is not surprising, for any protracted study of the question shows 
that what may appear relatively simple at first sight becomes much 
less simple when an attempt is made to analyse it accurately and, 
above all, to support it with figures. First, the operation of a social 
security system directly influences a series of economic factors. More- 
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over, there is a correlation, outside social security itself, between these 
economic factors (for example, between prices and taxation), and the 
effect of the machinery of social security receipts and expenses on one 
of these factors indirectly influences the others. Thus, the effect of 
social security on the interplay of economic factors appears as the result 
of a chain of direct or indirect repercussions, the effects of which are 
sometimes cumulative, sometimes complex, so that any investigation 
into the economic repercussions as a whole is extremely complicated. 
Secondly, even if it were possible to obtain a complete picture of the 
interplay of economic factors and to assess their mutual relationship, 
any search for a solution based on figures—the only means of obtaining a 
satisfactory result—would be hindered by the lack of necessary statistics. 

The inquiry undertaken by the International Labour Office into 
the cost of social security in 1949 is primarily intended to provide more 
accurate figures regarding the financial operations of social security 
in a number of countries. The data collected do not provide an answer 
to all the questions concerning the economic repercussions of social 
security. For a more comprehensive survey it would be necessary to 
collect much more detailed statistics, many of them concerning subjects 
outside social security itself. However, the result of the inquiry, in 
spite of inevitable gaps and shortcomings, gives a fairly complete 
picture of the scope and importance of social security in a number of 
countries, and can also be used in an attempt to compare the cost of social 
security in the different countries. 

The expression “cost of social security” almost automatically 
recalls another expression, “ social charges”. For several reasons the 
Office has preferred to undertake an inquiry into the cost of social 
security rather than into social charges. First of all the expression 
“ charges ” often has a critical or even pejorative connotation. For 
example, we avoid speaking of “ national defence charges” unless we 
intend to suggest a complaint or criticism ; instead we speak of “ the 
cost of national defence ” or “ expenditure for national defence”. But 
even more important is the lack of a definition of “social charges”’; 
the expression is, in fact, usedin very different senses according to the 
country, the author or the survey. Together with the cost of social 
security in its narrower sense, it is sometimes used to cover the most 
diverse measures—annual holidays with pay, paid public holidays, 
benefits in cash or in kind granted to employees by employers, subsidies 

aid by undertakings for workers’ housing, canteens and workers’ 
eisure, the cost of health measures in industrial undertakings, direct 
or indirect subsidies by public authorities for the construction of cheap 
housing, subsidies for principal consumer goods, family allowances for 
soldiers on active service, tax rebates for ew families, reduced rates 
on public transport systems for workers or other categories of the 
population, etc. Finally, it should be noted that a survey of social 
charges can have no precise significance unless an answer is found to 
the question: By whom are the charges actually borne ? Obviously 
the reply will vary according to the standpoint ; unquestionably “ social 
charges ” means one thing to an employee and another to his employer, 
the Minister of Finance or a consumer. 

That is why it has been deemed preferable to take the cost of social 
security, and not social charges, as the subject of the present survey. 
Since it was to be an international survey, it had to be so conceived 
that statistics could be compiled on the financial operations of social 
security in various countries and at the same time the resultant data 
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could be used for an international comparison. The questions that 
had to be studied fall into three categories : 

A. Definition of social security. 

B. Collection of statistics at the national level. 

C. Establishment of appropriate criteria for an international 
comparison. 


DEFINITION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


An international survey of the cost of social security would be 
meaningless if it did not cover the same field in all countries. Although 
this condition may appear obvious, it raises serious practical difficulties, 
since the meaning of the expression “ social security ” varies consider- 
ably from country to country. It would be possible to frame an 
arbitrary definition of social security, but it would be extremely difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to collect statistics falling exactly within the limits 
of such a purely theoretical definition. Hence it was thought prefer- 
able not to start with a definition of social security but to establish 
criteria on the basis of which it could be decided whether or not a 
given system or service could be regarded as being a part of social 
security. 

On the basis of the principles set forth in the Recommendations 
adopted by the 26th Session of the International Labour Conference 
(Philadelphia, May 1944) concerning income security and medical care, 
and the conclusions of the Committee on Social Security set up by the 
34th Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, June 
1951) to study the question of the objectives and minimum standards 
of social security, it was decided to regard as a part of social security 
any system, scheme or service meeting the following three requirements : 

(a) the aim of the system must be either to give curative or preven- 
tive medical care, or to guarantee income in the case of the involuntary 
loss of all or a large part of income from work, or to grant additional 
income to persons with dependants ; 

(b) the system must instituted by legislation which attributes 
certain individual rights to, or imposes definite obligations upon, a 
public, partly public or autonomous organisation ; 

(c) the system must be administered by a public, partly public or 
autonomous organisation. 


Thus, for the purposes of this survey, a national social security 
system means all the schemes in force that satisfy the above three 
conditions. However, an exception had to be made in the case of com- 
pensation for occupational risks. Although compensation for industrial 
accidents is usually the oldest branch, there are national legislations 
which do no more than define the employers’ responsibility, which 
may be either assumed directly or covered by private insurance. For 
the sake of international comparability it has been judged advisable 
to include in the definition of social security all systems of compensa- 
tion for employment injury, even if condition (c) above is not fulfilled. 
‘The criteria adopted have led to the inclusion in the inquiry of the 
following schemes : 


(a) compulsory social insurance ; 

(6) certain systems of voluntary social insurance ; 
(c) special schemes for public employees ; 

(d) family allowances ; 

public assistance ; 
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(ft) public health services ; 
(g) nefits to war victims. 


The inquiry would undoubtedly have been more comprehensive 
if it had been possible to extend it to voluntary insurance of all kinds. 
Unfortunately, in almost every case adequate statistics on the financial 
operations of voluntary insurance schemes as a whole were not available, 
and a special inquiry within each country would have been required 
to obtain them. To show how important voluntary insurance is, 
even from a financial standpoint, a few (necessarily incomplete) 
statistics are given below by way of example. 

In Canada benefits paid out in 1949 under the Government Annui- 
ties Act of 1908 amounted to a total of 20,120,185 dollars.? 

In the United States voluntary sickness insurance gave the following 
results in 1949 ?: 





Premiums Benefits 
Type of insurance (millions (millions 
of dollars) of dollars) 





eo” Pera eee 1,031.0 595.0 
Other types... .<. ose s-0:% 554.5 471.4 

















Pension systems in force by virtue of collective contracts covered 
5,123,000 employees in the middle of 1950.* 

In France the additional pension insurance for supervisory staff 
which was introduced by the national AGREEMENT of 17 March 1947 
covered 33,074 undertakings and 256,220 subscribers on 31 December 
1949. In 1949 total contributions were 9,704 million francs, while 
benefits amounted to 3,565 million francs.* 

In the Federal Republic of Germany private sickness insurance 
covered 8,185,490 persons on 1 January 1950. In 1950 total receipts 
were 443.5 million marks, and expenses in respect of benefits were 
333.4 million marks.® 

These examples show only some of the steps taken in each country 
to supplement compulsory social security schemes by more or less 
individual and voluntary insurance. 

As regards methods adopted to improve the economic situation 
of families by way of legislation, apart from family allowances con- 
stituting direct additional income there are income tax rebates which 
amount to indirect allowances and involve considerable sums. For 
example, in Norway, the total of such tax rebates was estimated at 
117 million kroner in 1949. The importance of such rebates in several 
European countries is brought out by the recent survey “ Taxes on 
Wages or Employment and Family Allowances in European Countries ” 


1 Canada Yearbook, 1951, pp. 231-32. 

2 Social Security Bulletin, December 1951, pp. 20-23. 

3 Monthly Labour Review, February 1951, p. 159. 

* Bulletin d’Information de l’Association génévale des Institutions de 
Retraites des Cadres, No. 15, third quarter, 1952, pp. 10-11. 

5 Deutsche Versicherungszettschrift, Vol. V, No. 6, 20 June 1951. 
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published by the United Nations. Although the present survey would 
undoubtedly have been more comprehensive if account had been taken 
of these tax rebates, they have had to be ignored because of the great 
difficulty of collecting sufficiently accurate and uniform statistics. 


COLLECTION OF STATISTICS 


The collection of statistical data raised a number of very diverse 
roblems and entailed a great deal of work which would have been 
impossible to accomplish without the considerable efforts made by the 
Governments which took part in the inquiry. In each country there 
are a number of institutions, organisations or services which together 
make up the social security system of the country in question. The 
results of the financial . ge of each of these systems are not 
always available, especially in the case of assistance and, often, of 
public health services. 

Special difficulties were encountered in the case of a system of 
compensation for industrial accidents based on the principle of the direct 
responsibility of the employer, the latter being tee to cover himself 
with a commercial insurance company or to act as his own insurance 
carrier. Here a special inquiry is required in order to collect the necessary 
statistics and even estimates have to be used; inevitably such data 























TABLE I. SOCIAL SECURITY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
(In millions of units of the national currency) 
ig Total _ Expenses Total 
Country Financial year receipts in come of on 

Australia . 1. VII.1948—30.V1.1949 162.363 127.113 130.331 
Austria. . 1.1.1949-31.X11.1949 4,368.82 3,920.86 4,128.42 
Belgium . . 1.1.1949-31.XI1.1949 35,320.4 30,616.9 32,181.1 
Canada. 1.IV.1948—31.111.1949 1,072.2 875.9 912.1 
Denmark . 1.1V.1948—-31.111.1949 1,520.1 1,420.4 1,483.1 
Finland 1.1.1949-31.XII.1949 34,320.5 27,198.3 28,349.1 
France. . 1.1.1949-31.XI11.1949 | 961,598 898,497 948,343 
Germany (Fed. Rep. ) 1.1.1949-31.X11.1949 11,969 10,634 11,061 
Greece. . . 1.1.1949-31.X11I.1949 | 779,879 483,935 569,423 
Iceland. 1.1.1949-31.XII.1949 110.98 85.59 89.85 
Ireland. 1.IV.1948—31.111.1949 24.97 22.80 24.27 
Israel 1.1.1949-31.XI11.1949 13.82 11.47 13.00 
Iialy. . , ' 1.1.1949-31.X11.1949 | 710,218! 625,059! |667,787} 
Luxembourg . . 1.1.1949-31.XI11.1949 1,493.817) 1,066.917) 1,111.44! 
Netherlands 1.1.1949-31.X11.1949 1,322.6 1,120.2 1,188.3 
New Zealand . 1.1V.1948—31.111.1949 65.39 60.67 61.78 
Norway 1.VII.1948—30.V1.1949 885.0 797.0 820.3 
Geer. « 1.1.1949-31.XI1.1949 27,380.7 24,335.0 25,033.4 
Sweden 1.1.1949-—31.XI1.1949 2,601.2 2,464.2 2,533.4 
Switzerland. 1.1.1949-31.X11.1949 1,489.75? 707.021 777.02! 
Turkey. . . 1.1.1949-31.XI1.1949 223.50 143.52 146.74 
Union of South Africa | 1.1V.1948-31.III.1949 47.15 30.02 30.63 
United Kingdom . 1.IV.1949—31.111.1950 1,344.2 1,095.3 1,173.5 
United States. . 1.VII.1948—30.V1.1949 | 13,015.5 10,001.2 10,482.1 











1 Figures obtained by adding to the results of the tables published in the International Labour Review (June 1952, 


Vol. LXV, No. 6) the additional data that have since been collected. 





1 UNITED NATIONS: 
August 1952. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe, 


Vol. 


4, No. 2, 
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TABLE II. SOCIAL SECURITY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
(In percentages of national income, 1949) 
National income in | Total | , Expenses | Total 
Country ye ig) pan wah receipts ae expenses 
currency 1 , : 
as percentage of national income 

Australia. ... 1,896? 8.6 6.7 6.9 
Austria. . 29,198 15.0 13.4 14.1 
Belgium . 250,775 14.1 12.2 12.8 
Canada. . 12,977 8.3 6.7 7.0 
Denmark . 16,480 9.2 8.6 9.0 
Finland 323,200 10.6 8.4 8.8 
France. . . 6,930,000 13.9 13.0 13.7 
Germany (Fed. Rep. 64,500 18.6 16.5 17.1 
Greece. . . 19,200,000 4.1 2.5 3.0 
Iceland. 1,080 10.3 7.9 8.3 
Ireland. 342 7.3 6.7 as 
Israel . 208 6.6 5.5 6.3 
ad « «ets 6,192,000 11.5 10.1 10.8 
Luxembourg . 8,150 18.3 13.1 13.6 
Netherlands 14,135 9.4 7.9 8.4 
New Zealand . 418.48 15.6 14.5 14.8 
Norway 9,640 9.2 8.3 8.5 
eer s “6. 115,000 4 23.8 21.2 21.8 
Sweden 22,500 11.6 11.0 11.3 
Switzerland . 16,940 8.8 4.2 4.6 
Turkey. . 6,951° 3.2 2.1 2.1 
Union of South Africa 832? 5.7 3.6 3.7 
United Kingdom . . 10,420 12.9 10.5 11.3 
United States. 216,831 6.0 4.6 4.8 























1 Estimates taken from Unitep Nations: National and Per Capita Incomes, Seventy Countries — 1949, 
Statistical Papers, Series E, No. 1, October 1950. 

2 For the financial year 1 July 1948-30 June 1949. 

8 For the financial year 1 April 1948-31 March 1949; communicated by the Government. 


4 Communicated by the Government. 
& Unitrep Nations: Statistical Papers, Series H, No. 2, August 1952. 


are not always comprehensive. For example, the data concerning 
compensation for industrial accidents in the United States is usually 
limited to the total benefits, and other data for 1949 could not be 
obtained. As a result, the financial significance of the industrial acci- 
dents system in the United States is greatly underestimated. In 1948 
total industrial accident insurance premiums—including an estimate 
of the premiums for undertakings which act as their own insurance 
carriers—were assessed at 1,014 to 1,018 million dollars, while total 
benefits were estimated as 536 million dollars ; thus benefits represent 
no more than 52.6 per cent. of the total premiums.' It may be con- 
cluded that the real cost of the employment injury system in the United 
States in 1949 was almost double the figure shown in our table. 

There are cases where the body responsible for a social security 
service at the same time administers other services that are not within 
the scope of our inquiry. For example, the unemployment benefit 
scheme may be attached to the employment service for administrative 
purposes ; in such cases the expenses of the employment service have 
had to be estimated and deducted from the total figures. 


1 Social Security Bulletin, July 1950, pp. 3-10 and 24. 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY PER HEAD 
(In units of national currency ) 
Total = — Total Total E mpenees Total 
Country receipts ot ‘oe = expenses receipts a hm expenses 
Per head of total population Per head of population of working age 
Australia. . 20.83 16.31 16.72 31.13 24.37 24.99 
Austria. . 624.1 560.1 589.8 890.9 799.5 841.8 
Belgium . 4,100 3,554 3,736 6,014 5,213 5,479 
Canada. 80.57 65.82 68.54 126.98 103.73 108.02 
Denmark . 361.8 338.1 353.0 554.4 518.0 540.9 
Finland . | 8,546 6,772 7,059 13,261 10,509 10,954 
eee Ny 21,651 22,852 35,460 33,133 34,971 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 251.5 223.4 232.4 374.5 332.7 346.1 
Greece . . ei. <a 61,601 72,483 154,279 95,734 112,645 
Iceland. 792.7 611.4 641.8 1,275.6 983.8 1,032.8 
Ireland. 8.36 7.64 8.13 13.60 12.42 13.22 
Israel F 12.98 10.77 12.21 20.06 16.65 18.87 
Italy. : . |15,441 13,589 14,518 23,564 (20,739 22,156 
Luxembourg . 5,064 3,617 3,768 7,147 5,105 5,318 
Netherlands 132.8 112.5 119.4 210.0 177.9 188.7 
New Zealand . 35.37 32.81 33.41 55.94 51.90 52.85 
Norway — 275.2 247.8 255.1 409.9 369.2 379.9 
Saar. . [29,601 26,308 27,063 43,119 38,323 39,423 
Sweden ‘ 374.0 354.3 364.2 551.1 522.1 536.7 
Switzerland. . 321.1 152.4 167.5 476.9 226.3 248.7 
| ae ee ee 11.41 7.33 7.49 20.00 12.84 13.13 
Union of South Africa 3.94 2.51 2.56 6.76 4.31 4.39 
United Kingdom . . 26.66 21.72 23.27 39.65 32.31 34.62 
United States. ... 88.32 67.86 71.13 135.37 104.02 109.02 





























Another example of the difficulties encountered is furnished by 
accident prevention services; in several countries, ¢.g., France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, the institutions 
insuring against industrial accidents bear the expenses of accident 
prevention measures. Obviously the annual accounts of the insurance 
bodies include the expenses of industrial safety services, and it is not 
always possible to estimate the expenses of such services. On the other 
hand in certain countries, such as the United Kingdom, the public 
services responsible for the prevention of employment injuries are 
financially independent of the institutions responsible for compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents. Thus it has been impossible to obtain, 
for all countries, statistics which either include the expenses for indus- 
trial safety or exclude them in all cases. The only possible solution in 
the circumstances was to include accident prevention expenses in this 
survey wherever they are borne by the organisation responsible for 
paying compensation for employment injuries, and to ignore such 
expenses wherever they are borne by other organisations or institutions. 

The collection of statistical data concerning administrative expenses 
may also give rise to certain difficulties. Usually such expenses can be 
seen directly from the annual accounts of the administering body, and 
if this body has no other duties outside social security it is not difficult 
to ascertain administrative expenses. This is not so, however, if the 


department responsible for administering a social security system also 
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TABLE IV. AVERAGE ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY PER HEAD IN U.S. DOLLARS 
(Converted at the official exchange rate in December 1949) 
































Total | E=Pemses | total Total | E=penses| ota 
Ossie receipts of bean wa expenses receipts ot ie expenses 
Per head of total population a oS cuhiee nae —_ 

|” 46 36 37 69 54 56 
| a) ee 43 38 40 61 55 58 
ees Sw oie! 82 71 75 120 104 109 
eas So wer bt. 73 60 62 115 94 98 
ee 52 49 51 80 75 78 
che ae ee 37 29 31 57 45 47 
See. Ges ul chee 66 62 65 102 95 100 
Germany (Fed. Rep.)} 60 53 55 89 79 82 
De Ge. og atta we 7 4 5 10 6 8 
Dee, 0. eg ate 85 65 69 136 105 110 
en, GP. ¢ «lS. « 23 21 23 38 35 37 
a ae a 36 30 34 56 47 53 
si 2 ave 4 01% % 25 22 23 38 33 35 
Luxembourg . . . .| 101 72 75 142 101 106 
Netherlands .... 35 30 31 55 47 50 
New Zealand... . 98 91 92 154 143 146 
meee os 6 cS oh Ome 35 36 57 52 53 
ts Mg ghee Ss 85 75 78 124 110 113 
a 72 68 70 106 101 104 
Switzerland. .... 75 35 39 111 53 58 
(. Se 4 3 3 7 5 5 
Union of South Africa 11 7 7 19 12 12 
United Kingdom . .| 75 61 65 111 90 97 
United States. ... 88 68 71 135 104 109 








has other duties, or if the social security service is part of a larger 
administrative organisation, so that only the administrative expenses 
of the organisation as a whole are known. At best an estimate could be 
made, but this would often entail considerable work. In the field of 
= health services, it is very difficult to make a clear distinction 

tween administrative and other expenses. Apart from administrative 
expenses proper, which are borne by the administering body, there are 
indirect administrative expenses, particularly those borne by the under- 
takings in fulfilment of their obligations to the social security services. 
Thus, the results of the inquiry do not give a complete picture of all 
administrative expenses entailed by the Renctionlag of social security. 

Allowance had also to be made for transfers of funds from one social 
security scheme to another. For example, the pension insurance or 
sickness insurance contributions of unemployed persons may be paid 
by the body responsible for unemployment benefit, or the cost of medical 
care quameataglt % beneficiaries of pensions may be either covered by 
contributions paid by the pension insurance scheme or refunded by 
this scheme to the sickness insurance scheme ; another example is the 
national insurance contribution paid in the United Kingdom to the 
National Health Service. In such cases the sums transferred had to 
be deducted from the totals to avoid including the same amount twice. 
A further difficulty is that the annual accounts of the various social 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE ANNUAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY PER HEAD IN U.S. DOLLARS 
(Conversion rates extracted from the estimates made by the United Nations) } 











Total Expenses in Total Total pes in Total 
nisi receipts —— expenses || receipts —— expenses 

Per head of total population Per po yaa I 
Bite: . 5 Sk 59 46 47 88 69 71 
ee Fe. ha 32 29 31 46 42 44 
PD Sie ip dilelia 82 71 75 120 104 109 
ee Fe. 5 of tlie 73 60 62 115 94 98 
oe. . . 2% 64 60 62 98 91 95 
«EP ee 37 29 31 57 45 47 
meee. <2 & ck lals 66 62 65 102 95 100 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 60 53 55 89 79 82 
ES gic, a ib. Ba te 5 3 4 8 5 6 
eee Ut, 4 deel 48 37 39 78 60 63 
eno... & pe he 31 28 30 50 46 49 
0 a Ses 25 20 23 38 32 36 
i: «tk « » wibil 27 24 25 41 36 39 
Luxembourg . . . . | 101 72 75 142 101 106 
Netherlands .... 47 40 42 74 63 67 
New Zealand... . | 120 112 114 190 177 180 
en ee 54 49 50 81 73 75 
ed ee ee a 85 75 78 124 110 113 
See TS. ge 90 85 88 133 126 129 
Switzerland. .... 75 35 39 111 53 58 
BOs 2 ee ee 4 3 3 7 5 5 
Union of South Africa 15 10 10 26 17 17 
United Kingdom . . | 100 81 87 148 121 129 
United States. ... 88 68 71 135 104 109 





























1 Unitep Nations: National and Per Capita Incomes, Seventy Countries— 1949, Statistical Papers 
Series E, No. 1, October 1950. 


security bodies in one and the same country do not always refer to the 
same financial year. 

Although it would have been desirable to collect data for several 
years in succession, it was essential at the outset to limit the inquiry 
to a single year. This year had to be as recent as possible and, since 
the inquiry started at the beginning of 1951, there was no choice but 
to take the year 1949. As a rule the inquiry refers to the financial 
year running from 1 January to 31 December 1949; however, where 
the financial year does not coincide with the civil year, the statistics 
refer to the financial year ending in 1949. The only exception is the 
United Kingdom, where the entry into force of new social security 
schemes on 4 July 1948 made it necessary to use data for the financial 
year running from 1 April 1949 to 31 March 1950. 

The results of the inquiry are summarised in table I, which shows 
for each country, in millions of units of the national currency, (a) total 
social security receipts ; (b) total expenses in respect of social security 
benefits ; and (c) total social security expenses. To avoid any possible misin- 
terpretation it must be pointed out that the figures in the table do not in 
every case cover all the social security schemes that should be embraced 
in the present survey; however, in most cases the figures refer to all 
the social security schemes in force during the period under observation. 
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TABLE VI. SOCIAL SECURITY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES IN 1949 
(In millions of U.S. dollars (adjusted conversion rates ) ) 






























































Expenses ‘ Population}! National 
receipts | 18 e8p2ct | expenses | National | population] of working income, 

Country maT fn 1949 

illi .S. dollars yi se -. 
tedjeoten Sohal A dollars Thousands ase) 1 

Turkey. ... 79 51 52; 2,452] 19,592) 11,175 125 
Greece . " 41 25 30 1,008; 7,856! 5,055 128 
Aue. os os 227 204 214; 1,516) 7,000} 4,904 216 
Pee. 4! ate iam 1,235} 1,087; 1,161] 10,800} 45,996) 30,140 235 
Union of South Africa 181 115 118 3,200; 11,959; 6,973 264 
ans 1,763 | 1,482) 1,575) 18,976| 92,403) 58,247 205 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 2,846 | 2,529] 2,630) 15,300) 47,597) 31,961 320 
ae ee 149 118 123 1,399} 4,016) 2,588 348 
ye 78 70 72 329 925 635 356 
Israel 26 22 25 395; 1,065 689 389 
Iceland. . 7 5 5 66 140 87 476 
Ireland. 92 84 89 1,260} 2,986; 1,836 420 
France . 2,755 | 2,574] 2,717] 19,857) 41,500; 27,118 482 
Netherlands 468 396 420; 5,000} 9,956] 6,298 502 
Luxembourg . 30 21 22 162 295 209 553 
Belgium . . 705 611 643 | 5,015| 8,614] 5,873 582 
Norway 174 157 162; 1,898} 3,216) 2,159 587 
Total . 7,330 | 6,587) 6,908 | 50,681 |120,310| 79,453 421 
Australia . 460 360 369 | 5,374) 7,795| 5,215 679 
Denmark. ... . 268 251 262} 2,908; 4,201] 2,742 689 
United Kingdom . 5,021 | 4,091! 4,383 | 38,922) 50,426| 33,898 773 
Ges Gee 80 ee 627 594 611 5,426| 6,956) 4,720 780 
Switzerland . 347 165 181 3,940; 4,639) 3,124 849 
New Zealand . 223 207 210 | 1,610%) 1,849) 1,169 8562 
Canada. 970 793 825 | 11,797} 13,308) 8,444 870 
Total. . 7,916 | 6,461 | 6,841 | 69,977) 89,174| 59,312 785 

United States. 13,016 | 10,001 | 10,482 |216,831 |147,370| 96,150] 1,453 
Grand total . 30,025 | 24,531 | 25,806 |356,465 |449,257 |293,162 793 








Series E, No. 1, October 1950, 


1 Figures taken from Unitep Nations: National and Per Capita Incomes, Seventy Countries— 1949, Statistical Papers, 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 


2 Figures for financial year 1949-1950; taken from United Nations estimates ,op. cit 


The scope and importance of social security in the various countries 
cannot be judged from the data in table I alone, since they are expressed 
in different currencies and are not directly comparable. 
the significance of the receipts and expenses of social security as a 
whole depends not only on the absolute figures but also on the popu- 
lation and its distribution by age, occupation, etc., and on the general 
standard of living. Some attempt must therefore be made to establish 
relative figures or coefficients expressing the relationship between the 


Moreover, 
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TABLE VII 
Expenses Expenses Expenses 
wantin |, | aaa te otal [Map| Tea | a | nap | Tet 

gupietion te  aaiaien benefits benefits benefits 
US. doliess As percentage of In U.S. dollars per head of | In U.S. dollars per head of 
national income total population population of working age 
Up to 300 . 5 9.3 7.8 8.3 19 16 17 30 25 27 
301-600 . 11 14.5 | 13.0 | 13.6] 61 55 57 92 83 87 
601-900 . 7 11.3 9.2 9.8 89 72 77 133 109 115 
901 and above 1 6.0 4.6 48) 88 68 71 135 104 109 
24 8.4 6.9 7.24 67 55 57 102 84 88 









































social security data and other economic and demographic data of the 
country in question. 

It is not easy to select appropriate coefficients. Any method 
adopted is open to criticism, since no _—_ economic figure perfectly 
reflects the whole economic situation of a given country. Any objection 
to the use of an economic figure will also apply to the relevant social 
security coefficients established by applying the economic figure in 
question to social security data. However, a first step in this direction 
had to be taken in the hope that by theoretical research on the one 
hand, and perfected statistics on the other, the method and the numerical 
results could be improved. 

In this survey, two groups of coefficients have been worked out : 


(1) the social security figures expressed as a percentage of national 
income at factor cost ; 

(2) the averages per head of total population and per head of the 
population of working age, 1.e., between 15 and 64 years. 


Coefficients have been established for each country for three social 
security figures: total receipts, expenses in respect of benefits and total 
expenses. The first group of coefficients is intended to give some idea 
of the relative scope of the financial operations of social security in 
relation to the national economy as a whole; the second group attempts 
to indicate the level of protection afforded by social security. 

Table II shows, as a percentage of national income, the total receipts, 
the expenses in respect of benefits and the total expenses of social 
security in each country. The estimates of national income at factor 
cost are taken from the United Nations publication, National and 
Per Capita Incomes, Seventy Countries—1949. In two cases the 
estimated national income was communicated to the Office by the 
Government concerned. It should be noted that the financial year 
for social security does not always coincide exactly with the period 
for which the national income was estimated. 

Table III shows, in units of national currency, the averages per head 
of the total population and per head of the population of working age 
in the middle of the financial year. These two series of averages have 
been established in order to bring out the influence of differences of 
demographic structure. Since the averages are expressed in different 
units of national currency, they are not readily comparable, and have 
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therefore been converted into the same unit—U.S. dollars. The choice 
of a conversion rate presented certain difficulties. The best solution 
would doubtless be to select a rate corresponding to purchasing power, 
but this method had to be rejected on account of the lack of suffici ntly 
accurate data on the relative purchasing powers of different currencies. 

Two different conversion rates have been used. Table IV is a conver- 
sion of the figures in table III into U.S. dollars at the official exchange 
rate in December 1949.1 It was thought wiser to use the December 
1949 exchange rate for all countries, whether or not their financial 
year coincided with the civil year: if the exchange rate current at 
the end of the financial year had been used, the figures would have been 
converted for some countries at the rate in force before a whole series 
of national currencies were devalued, and for others at the rate in force 
after devaluation, which would have made the comparison valueless. 
The exchange rate in December 1949 has therefore been used throughout. 

Table V is also a conversion of the figures in table IIT into U.S. dollars, 
but here the conversion rate for each country is based on the estimates 
made by the United Nations in order to convert the national income 
of each country into U.S. dollars in the publication mentioned above. 

It may be noted that the figures in tables IV and V are identical 
for the following countries: Belgium, Canada, Finland, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the Saar, Switzerland, Turkey and the 
United States. 

Table VI is a summary, in absolute figures expressed in U.S. dollars, 
of the data concerning social security receipts and expenses ; the conver- 
sion rates are those used for table V. Countries are arranged in table VI 
in order of national income per head of total population. The grouping 
of countries in accordance with their average national income leads 
to the results summarised in table VII, which gives a preliminary picture 
of the efforts made and results achieved in the field of social security. 
This table would, of course, have been of much greater value if the 
inquiry could have embraced a larger number of countries ; in particular, 
the averages found for the first group of countries—those where the 
average annual national income is less than 300 U.S. dollars—would 
be much lower if the survey had included the other countries of the 
same group in which, as a rule, social security is in its infancy and has 
only partially been put into practice. 

The present survey, and that already published in the International 
Labour Review—of which it is a continuation—contain the results 
that it has been possible to extract from the international inqui 
undertaken by the International Labour Office with the active partici- 
pation of national administrations. It cannot be too heavily stressed 
that great caution must be shown in the use of these data and especially 
in the use of the newly introduced relative coefficients. For several 
countries social security data is as yet incomplete, and comparison is 
not always possible. Moreover, the method used to calculate the relative 
coefficients is not perfect, although every effort has been made to use 
the most reliable terms of comparison. It is to be expected, however, 
that methods will improve and results become more significant if, as we 
hope, we can continue the inquiry for several consecutive years and 
extend it to a greater number of countries. 


1 UnITED Nations: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Vol. IV, No. 3, 
March 1950. 
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A technical handbook on petroleum transport and distribution, based 
on the methods practised in France. The first part contains a description 
of the various means of transport used and of methods of stocking petroleum 
and similar products. The second part is devoted to safety in the petroleum 
industry : safety regulations and organisation, the properties of hydro- 
carbons as regards danger to life, static electricity and spontaneous com- 
bustion, fire prevention, etc. The third part contains information on customs 
regulations and control, and the fourth describes methods of measuring 
oil and its products, the taking of samples and stocktaking. 


CoMMISSION CARAIBE. Le développement industriel dans la Cavaibe. By 
W. Arthur Lewis.  — from the Revue Economique Caraibe. Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, 1952. 90 pp. 


—L’utilisation industrielle des sous-produtts de la canne a sucre. By Walter 
Scott. Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 1952. xi + 134 pp. 


CorDERO, H. G. a Iron and Steel Works of the World, 1952. Lon- 


don, Quin Press Ltd., 1952. 651 pp. 

CoRPORACION DE FoMENTO. Sintesis de tves atios de labor. Informe a la 
Junta Directiva del Instituto de Fomento de la Produccién. Quito, 
Editorial Colon, 1952. 113 pp. 


Ducros, Bernard. L’action des grands marchés financiers sur l’équilibre 
monétaive. Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 
No. 36. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1952. 152 pp. 


Ec Le, Walter P. Economic Stabilization : Objectives, Rules and Mechanisms. 
Princeton University Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1952. 
xii + 264 pp. $4. 

In this study of the measures that governments may undertake to 
stabilise economic conditions the author admits that causes of fluctuations 
in business conditions are not well understood and recommends a “ com- 
pensatory procedure ” whereby government activities to create purchasing 
power increase when business activity falls and decline when business 
activity increases. 

Chapter 9, on “ The Problem of Indexes”, contains an interesting 
discussion on how the goals of economic policy should be determined. 
The author rejects “ full employment ” as a goal because it may lead to 
“ undesirable forms of employment as well as a general deterioration in the 
quality and quantity of protective services and goods”. The author looks 
with favour on a plan whereby a “ ceiling ” would be set by an index of 
the price level and a “ floor ” by the level of employment. Anti-inflationary 
measures would be undertaken if prices became higher than the ceiling, 
and measures to increase employment would be undertaken if it fell lower 
than the floor level. 
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Fanno, Marco. La teoria economica della colonizzazione. Biblioteca di 
cultura economica, No. 15. Turin, Edizioni Scientifiche Einaudi, 1952. 


387 pp. 2,500 lire. 


FEDERATION OF MaLayA. Report of the Federal Ports Committee. Kuala 
Lumpur, Government Printer, 1952. v + 51 pp. 


First NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT. World Neighbors Working Together for Peace and Plenty. 
Report of the Conference. Washington, 1952. 198 pp. 

A report of a conference on the Point Four Programme of aid to under- 
developed countries, which was attended by representatives from industry, 
labour, government and a wide range of other organisations. Among the 
speakers at the conference were Nelson Rockefeller, Charles Malik, William 
O. Douglas, Walter Reuther, and W. Averell Harriman. 


GouDRIAAN, J. Economie in zestien bladzijden of inleiding tot de analytische 
economie. Amsterdam, J. H. de Bussy, 1952. xxi + 249 pp. 

In a lecture given shortly after the outbreak of the war Professor 
Goudriaan declared that contemporary methods of economic analysis were 
inadequate for coping with the really important social problems, and that 
the full scientific truth of economics could be summarised in a booklet of 
12 or 16 pages. In answer to the challenge to write such a booklet he has 
produced this work, in which the 16 pages are supplemented by explanatory 
chapters. 

The essential approach is one of mathematical treatment but not, as is 
usually the case, on the deterministic assumption that the economic process 
is the outcome of a number of rigid economic laws. A number of variables 
are “ undetermined”; with the aid of some simple criteria these can be dis- 
tinguished from “ determined” variables. One of the more important 
conclusions is that the business cycle is an essentially “ undetermined ” 
phenomenon. 


HELLERSTEIN, Jerome R. State and Local Taxation : Cases and Materials. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. xxiii + 871 pp. $9.75. 


Laure, René. Le Continent Africain au milieu du siécle. Perspectives et 
problémes de la mise en vigueur économique. Preface by J. Mons. 
Paris, Limoges, Nancy, Charles-Lavauzelle & Cie., 1952. xv + 433 pp. 


LEBKICHER, Roy. Aramco and World Oil. Vol. I: Part I: Avamco and 
World Oil; Part Il: The Work and Life of Aramco Employees. UHand- 
books for American Employees, issued by the Arabian American Oil 
Company (Aramco). New York, Russell F. Moore Company Inc., 1952. 
vii + 112 pp. 

This account of the operations of the Arabian American Oil Company 
in Saudi Arabia gives a description of the development of the United States 
oil industry and relates how interest in the Middle East area was aroused. 
Aramco activities are then described, from the first stage of desert explor- 
ation to the construction of the latest installations, including the laying down 
of the trans-Arabian pipeline system. Also included are information on the 
living conditions of the United States employees, and brief references to welfare 
measures taken in respect of the Arab workers. Reference is also made 
to public works undertaken by the company in conjunction with or on 
behalf of the Saudi Arabian Government and relations between the Govern- 
ment and people of the country and the company. 


MARAGLIANO, Rubens. O Instituto da Participagdo nos Lucros. Aspectos 
econdmicos, sociais e juridicos. Sao Paulo, Federagao das Indistrias 
do Estado de Sado Paulo, Centro das Indtstrias do Estado de Sao Paulo, 
1952. 94 pp. 
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MeRLY, C.-M., and Sor, B. Le régime financier des territoires d’outre-mer. 
New edition with additional materia] from 1932 to May 1952. Paris, 
Editions Larose, 1952. 386 + xxi + 122 pp. 


MIKESELL, Raymond F. United States Economic Policy and International 
Relations. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1952. xi + 341 pp. $4.75. 

A survey of the economic aspects of United States foreign policy since 
1919. Among the topics discussed are exchange rates and gold policy, 
international investment, commercial policy and international economic 
assistance. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH. Conference on Research in 
Business Finance, held under the auspices of Universities-National Bureau 
Committee for Economic Research. Special Conference Series, No. 3. 
New York, 1952. xviii + 340 pp. $5. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM COUNCIL, Committee on Oil and Gas Availability. 

Petroleum Productive Capacity. A Report on Present and Future Sup- 

lies of Oil and Gas. Washington, 1952. xvi + 102 pp. Paper, 40 cents ; 
und, $1.40. 

A report dealing with oil and gas resources and their production and 
with various factors affecting both the short-term and long-term availability 
of petroleum liquids. Special attention is devoted to resources and produc- 
tion processes in the United States. The council finds that both short-term 
and long-term prospects of petroleum availability are favourable. In 1955 the 
availability of all petroleum liquids in the United States will probably 
range between 7,789,000 and 8,838,000 barrels daily as compared with 
7,300,000 in January 1951, and for other countries it will range between 
6,669,000 and 7,427,000 barrels daily as compared with 4,703,000 in January 
1951. The world total will thus range between 14,458,000 and 16,265,000 
barrels daily as compared with 12,003,000 barrels daily available in January 
1951, a considerable increase in production taking place in the Middle 
East area. All these figures exclude production in Albania, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia. The report also refers to the possibility of petroleum facing 
competition should new sources of energy, such as nuclear fission, be 
developed on a commercial scale. 


PIETTRE, André. L’économie allemande contemporaine (Allemagne occidentale), 
1945-1952. Preface by André SIEGFRIED. Paris, Editions M. Th. Génin, 


Librairie de Médicis, 1952. xv+672 pp. 


PRIMO CONVEGNO DI SCIENZE POLITICHE E SOCIALI. Atti sugli aspetti storici 
giuridici ed economici del problema dell’Europa. Promosso dalla Lega 
Europea di Cooperazione Economica e dall’Associazione Italiana di 
Scienze Politiche e Sociali. Milan, 1952. 157 pp. 


SouTHorN, Lady. The Gambia : The Story of the Groundnut Colony. Fore- 
word by Sir John Gray. London, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1952. 


283 pp. 2is. 


SPIEGEL, Henry William (editor). The Development of Economic Thought. 
Great Economists in Perspective. New York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. ; 
London, Chapman & Hall, Limited, 1952. xii+811 pp. 

A valuable collection of over 40 appraisals of the great economists by 
other economists. The book includes many articles that are out of print or 
otherwise not easily accessible. Among the commentaries included are 
Aristotle on Plato, Veblen on Marx, Schumpeter on Béhm-Bawerk, Viner 
on Marshall, Samuelson on Keynes and Colin Clark on Pigou. 
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VINER, Jacob. International Economics. Glencoe, Illinois, The Free Press, 


1951. 381 pp. $5. 
A collection of papers contributed by Mr. Viner to various journals 
during the last 30 years. 


Watsu, Stuart Parry. Industrial Growth in the West. A Study of Major 
Trends and Problems. Santa Clara, Cal., University of Santa Clara, 
Bureau of Research, 1952. 28 pp. $1. 


Statistics. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN StuDy Group. Siatistical Year Book, 1952: Tin, 
Tinplate, Canning. The Hague, 1952. 266 pp. £2; $5.60; 21.50 
florins. 

This second year book gives the fullest available details for all countries 
of the world on the production of tin at mine and smelter, imports and 
exports of tin and tin-containing goods, the consumption of tin and the 
production and trade of the tinplate and canning industries. 


IstITUTO NAZIONALE DELLA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE, Servizio statistico 
attuariale. Notizie Statistiche, 1943-1948. Rome, Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato, 1951. xxvii+445 pp. 

Statistics drawn from the application of various insurance systems and 
from various branches of social security in Italy administered by the National 
Institute of Social Insurance. Each chapter opens with a short summary of 
the chief provisions of each system or branch dealt with. This well-arranged 
volume provides an excellent work of reference. 


IsTITUTO SOCIALE AMBROSIANO. Introduzione ai problemi del lavoro. I. I ter- 
mini economici. Milan, 1952. xix+435 pp. 1,800 lire. 

A manual of very wide scope, compiled by a group of experts. It treats 
of the demographic and economic aspects of employment and the organisa- 
tion of employment by means of a discussion of various theories, using the 
most recent statistical information. The first part deals with problems of 
population, employment and unemployment, the second with hours of work, 
wages and productivity. 


KOHLER, Fritz (editor). Die Wirtschaft des Ostblocks in Zahlen. Hanover, 

1952. 84 pp. 

An attempt to fill the substantial gaps in economic statistical information 
concerning countries in eastern Europe and the mainland of China. In 
particular, the author has collected data regarding the output and equipment 
of the main industries in these countries. The tables give absolute figures— 
no percentages are given. The information regarding current economic plans 
has been brought up to date where the plans have been revised. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


GEWERKSCHAFT DER LEBENS- UND GENUSSMITTELARBEITER. Geschichte der 
Osterreichischen Lebensmittelarbeiter-Gewerkschajft. 6 vols. Vienna, 
1952. 198, 216, 100, 156, 156 and 319 pp. 

A history of the Austrian Food and Drink Workers’ Union, in six volumes: 
Vol. I: The Central Organisation, by Hans Berka ; Vol. II : Confectionery 
Trade Workers (Sugar and Preserving Industry Workers, Coffee Trade and 
Dairy Workers), by Hans Berka; Vol. III: Tobacco Workers, by Fritz 
DRECHSLER ; Vol. IV : Meat Trade Workers, Part I by Karl MANTLER and 
Part II by Heinrich SCHRAMMEL and Karl Karrxa; Vol. V: Drink Trade 
Workers, by Stefan Huppert and Rudolf KELLNER; Vol. VI: Bakery 
Workers, by Hans BERKA. 
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@pecArD, Johan. Gjennombrudd : skogsarbeidernes, jordbruksarbeidernes 
og gartneriarbeidernes organisasjon, 1912-1952. lo, Norsk Skogog 
Landarbeiderforbund, 1952. 382 pp. 

A history of the trade union of Norwegian forest, land and market-garden 
workers, founded in 1927, written by one of the founders of the organisation 
on the occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


THAYER, Ralph I., and THAYER, Elizabeth F. Collective Bargaining Patterns 
in Spokane County, Washington, as Shown in 100 Contracts. Bulletin 
No. 21, June 1952. Pullman, Washington, State College of Washington, 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, School of Economics and 
Business, 1952. x-+256 pp. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research. The Progressive Mine 
Workers of America : A Study in Rival Uatonism. By Harriet D. Hupson. 
Bulletin 73. Urbana, 1952. 152 pp. 


Labour, Law. 


HvuErTA Bustos, Rafael. Prontuario prdctico de los conflictos colectivos y su 
tramitacién. Memoria de prueba para optar al grado de Licenciado en 
la Facultad de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales de la Universidad de Chile. 
Santiago, 1952. 98 pp. 

Contains an analysis, for practical use, of the procedure followed in 
collective disputes in Chile, the rules for which may be found in the Labour 

Code. The volume also contains a summary of legislation. 


MATHRUBUTHAM, R., and SRINIVASAN, R. The Indian Factories and Labour 
Manual. An Exhaustive Commentary with Case-Law, Rules and Regu- 
lations on all Labour Laws of the Central Government. 2nd edition. 
Madras, The Madras Law Journal Office, 1952. xvi+732pp. 18 rupees. 


Management. 


BrossE, J. Pour l’aspirant contremative. Petit memento des connaissances 
théoriques indispensables. Vols. I and II. Paris, Dunod, 1953. 278 
and 201 pp. 


Finpitay, Ranald M. The Art of Administration. Edinburgh, London, 
Oliver and Boyd, 1952. viii+107 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Joint COMMITTEE OF THE INSTITUTE OF CosT AND WorRKS ACCOUNTANTS 
AND INSTITUTION OF PRODUCTION ENGINEERS. Measurement of Pro- 
ductivity—Work Study, Application and Training. London, 1952. 
62 pp. 5s. 

This valuable report contains chapters on industry’s need of time stan- 
dards ; work study ; problems of training for work study; selection for work- 
study training ; existing facilities for work-study training in the United 
Kingdom ; a proposed course of training; the recruitment and selection 
of teachers ; and trends in work-study application. The authors recommend, 
among other things: (a) that every industrial manager should make it his 
job to study more closely the results that can be achieved from a wider 
application of work study and, in particular, the benefits obtainable from 
better training in the subject; (6) that industry should make known to 
local educational institutions the need for courses in work study, so that 
the number of courses set up in each area will be sufficient to meet industry’s 
requirements ; (c) that local technical colleges and other educational and 
training bodies should, in conjunction with the professional institutions 
concerned, ensure that the courses provided are of the kind that industry 
needs ; (d) that it should be the aim of industry that all men practising work 
study should successfully complete a course at least as comprehensive as 
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that outlined in the syllabus in this report; (e) that the examination stan- 
dards for these courses should be laid down in consultation with the pro- 
fessional institutions concerned as well as with industry ; and (f) that once 
the proposed syllabus is established and accepted by the relevant institutions, 
these should jointly approach the Ministry of Education to seek an endorse- 
ment for the qualifications connected with the course. 


Scott, Jerome F., and Lynton, R.P. Three Studiesin Management. London, 

Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952. x+220 pp. 18s. 

Three case studies (a colliery, a mining town and a hosiery company) of 
industrial organisation during a period of change here form a basis for 
the discussion of organisation, communications, control and the means of 
continually adapting an enterprise to economic and social change. A 
detailed report is given of the methods employed in the investigation, to- 
gether with various appendices and indexes. 


Manpower; Migration. 


BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR VERTRIEBENE, Federal Republic of Germany. 
Der Ratgeber fiir heimatlose Auslander : Rechte und Pflichten nach dem 
Gesetz tiber die Rechtsstellung heimatloser Auslander im Bundesgebiet 
vom 25. April 1951. Bonn, 1952. viii+143 pp. 


INSTITUTO DE Economia (Orgdo da Fundacéo Maua). Migragdes Internas 
no Brasil. Estudo Preliminar. Rio de Janeiro, 1952. vi+145 pp. 
This study of the problem of internal migration in Brazil considers the 

geographic aspects of internal movements of the population, the size of the 
groups in movement and their composition by sex and age group. An 
analysis is made of two chief types of interna] migration found in the country : 
migration from rural] areas to the towns (with special] reference to the pheno- 
menon of population increase in the Federal District) and agricultural 
migration, chiefly of rural workers, from Bahia and Minas Gerais towards 
the agricultural regions of Sao Paulo. 

According to the data given, 17.06 per cent. out of a total of 2,901,204 
immigrants of various nationalities migrated from other parts of the country 
to Sao Paulo during the years 1827 to 1936. Between 1941 and 1949, 428,299 
workers of Brazilian nationality entered Sdo Paulo from other parts of Brazil. 
It is shown that in Brazil internal migrations are based on the following 
facts : the coexistence of regional economies in different stages of develop- 
ment ; the dependence of these regional groups on the cultivation of a single 
product and on export markets ; the concentration of industrial develop- 
ment in a few metropolitan areas on the coast and the persistence of old- 
fashioned methods in agriculture. 


LesBon, J.H.G. An Introduction to Human Geography. New York, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Cape Town, Hutchinson’s University Library, 1952. x+191 pp. 
8s. 6d. 


Prak, Heinz-Peter. Venezuela: Zukunftsland am Orinoco. Heidelberg, 
Kurt Vowinckel Verlag, 1952. v+152 pp. 


SAN MIGUEL ARRIBAS, Luis. La inspeccidn del trabajo (importancia social y 
organizacién administrativa). Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 
1952. 334 pp. 75 pesetas. 


STUDDERS, Herbert. Zur Integration der Europdischen Arbeitskraft. Bevél- 
kerungs- und arbettsstatistische Unterlagen. Frankfurt-on-Main, Verlag 
August Lutzeyer, 1952. 158 pp. 

This study is based on the assumption that the economic integration of 

Europe must be accompanied by the integration of the labour force of 
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Europe, and discusses the problems involved in the process. It shows, for 
instance, that the structure of the population of several] European countries 
has radically altered in recent decades as regards age and sex distribution, 
that over-population and large internal migrations during and after the 
second world war have inevitably resulted in loss of productive efficiency 
and that the European economy is faced with the necessity for industrial 
expansion and large defence efforts with a labour force that has deteriorated 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. It is suggested that the solution to 
these difficulties does not lie in migration between European countries or 
between Europe and the rest of the world or in general in the further uproot- 
ing of individuals, but rather in the direction of improving the quality of 
labour, that is, in the strengthening of the skilled labour force in all European 
countries and increasing productivity and the reserves of skilled labour by 
training. 

The second part of the study provides extensive statistical data on the 
population and labour force of the west European countries in support of 
the statements advanced in the first part. 


Wages; Conditions of Work. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, New York State School of Industrial and Labor 

Relations. Sources of Wage Information : Employer Associations. By 

N. Arnold ToLties and Robert L. Rarmon. Vol. III. Ithaca, N.Y., 

1952. xvi+ 351 pp. $3. 

Gives information concerning more than a hundred wage surveys made 
by employers’ associations in the United States, Canada and Hawaii—the 
scope, method, periodicity and availability of the results—and includes 
alphabetical lists of the associations and regional and industry indexes. 
There is also a general discussion of the techniques used by employer associa- 
tions in making wage surveys. 

While this is a valuable reference guide, its use to the general public 
is limited by the fact that the results of most of the surveys are confiden- 
tial in nature. 


Gray, J. Stanley. Psychology in Industry. New York, Toronto, London, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. vii + 401 pp. 

This introduction to industrial psychology assumes an elementary 
acquaintance with the general psychology of industrial conditions. It deals 
with “ factors which affect workmen and the efficiency of their production 
efforts ’’ and therefore covers not only the usual questions of analyses of 
work and of the workers’ capacities, job training, methods of work, merit 
rating and job evaluation but also such matters as wages, nutritionand 
rest, safety, monotony and boredom, lighting and ventilation, i.e., all 
factors affecting men at work regarding which adequate documentation is 
available. 

An excellent introductory chapter reviews basic factors and concepts 
necessary to an understanding of the psychology of work, such as the 
nature of the work curve, methods of measuring work, the physiological 
cost of work, the nature of fatigue and the meaning of efficiency. Each 
subsequent chapter discusses a particular factor which affects the efficiency 
of men at work. Reference is made to typical research in relation to each 
of these factors, and each chapter ends with a concise summary and a 
selected list for further reading. The various topics are clearly presented 
and the book is well illustrated with charts and diagrams. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


GaLtas, Jan, and HERAL, Vaclav. Social Security in Czechoslovakia. Pub- 
lished also in French and German. Prague, Prace, Publishing House 
of ROH (Revolutionary Trade Union Movement), 1952. 104 pp. 
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Leca, Carlo. I/ diritto alla salute in un sistema di sicurezza sociale. Collana 
di Studi sui Problemi Medico Sociali, XIX. Rome, Istituto di Medicina 
Sociale, 1952. 188 pp. 1,100 lire. 


SECRETARIAT SOCIAL D’OUTRE-MER. Serviy Outre-Mer. Notes documen- 
taires, No. 9, juillet 1952: L’aide a la famille africaine. Paris, 1952, 
206 pp. 300 francs. 

Ever since, under the Act of 30 June 1950, officials of African origin in 
Overseas France have come under the same family allowances scheme as 
their colleagues of metropolitan origin, problems of assistance to African 
families. which arose long ago for demographic reasons, have again come 
to the fore. 

It was to these important problems that the Secrétariat Social d’Outre- 
Mer devoted its study conference of 15-18 May 1952. No final conclusion 
on the subject was reached, but the discussions nevertheless led to the 
outlining of a plan for a specialised institution of a semi-public character, 
the various activities of which would extend to the whole community. 
Under this plan the representative assemblies of the various territories would 
be consulted before any initial decision was taken at the centre and would 
have wide powers of decision as regards the financing of the institution. 


UNnIon oF SouTH ArFrica. Report of the Select Committee on the Subject of 
the Supplementary Health Services Bill. Parow, Cape Times Limited, 
1952. xii + 207 pp. 


Living Conditions. 


INDIAN MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Report of the Delhi Improvement Trust 
Enquiry Committee, 1951. Vols. I and II. New Delhi, Government of 
India Press, 1951. 31 and 236 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. Educa- 
tion in Town Planning. An International Survey. The Hague, 1952. 
139 pp. 5 florins. 

Contains replies from 27 countries to a questionnaire concerning the 
facilities available for training in town planning. 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. The Density of Residential 
Areas. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. iv + 71 pp. 5s. 


Monp1n, Charles. L’habitat rural. Préts et primes ; Construction ; Amélio- 
rations. Paris, Dunod, 1952. viii + 174 pp. 
Primarily a discussion of technical problems involved in house construc- 
tion, but includes a chapter on financing. 


OrtaAns, Harold. Stevenage. A Sociological Study of a New Town. Inter- 
national Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul Limited, 1952. xv + 313 pp. 30s. 

A historical and sociological study of the first four years’ experience of 

a British Government venture in planning a new town—Stevenage—as 

part of a decentralisation policy. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL, Research Section of the Department of Economics 
and certain specialists in other departments. The Durban Housing 
Survey. A Study of Housing in a Multi-Racial Community. Natal 
Regional Survey, Additional Report No. 2. Pietermaritzburg, University 
of Natal Press, 1952. xii + 508 pp. In South Africa, 35s. 

A comprehensive study of housing in Durban, dealing in particular with 
the problems of European, Coloured, Indian and Native housing. Attention 
is also given to financial policies and problems of town planning. Numerous 
illustrations and a detailed index are included. 
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Co-operation. 
MaGRIN, Pier Paolo. La cooperazione agricola nelle zone di riforma. 

Tipografia Coppitelli, 1952. 183 pp. 

The author examines in detail the possibilities of co-operative organisa- 
tion as a solution to the economic and social problems arising in the areas 
where land reform has been introduced in Italy. A number of examples 
are quoted of the practice in other countries. 


MINISTERIO DE Epucaci6n PUsLica, Departamento de Fomento Coopera- 
tiva. Segundo Congreso de Cooperativas, afiliadas al sistema nacional, 


Rome, 


19-24 noviembre de 1951, Guatemala-Centroamérica. Guatemala, Editorial 
del Ministerio de Educacién Publica, 1952. 198 pp. 
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The Attack 


and other papers 


R. H. TAWNEY 


“The strength, the claritv, the truthfulness of feeling which these 
essays communicate are of the rarest order, and rarer still, perhaps, is the 
quality of Mr. Tawney’s idealism. There shines through them, and indeed 
through every paper in the volume... the visionary and Christian senti- 
ment which informs Mr. Tawney’s Socialist attitudes, the most polemical 
among them included.”—The Times. “ Timely because it gives a portrait 
of the man as well as his ideas. ..”—-Manchester Guardian Weekly. By the 
author of Equality, The Acquisitive Society, etc. 16s. net 


The Miners: Years of Struggle 


A history of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 1910-1930 
R. PAGE ARNOT 


With this second volume of the official history of the British miners, 
R. Page Arnot, once more drawing on original sources, moves into the 
stormy period when the economic bargaining of the million colliery employees 
with the mine owners becomes the concern of Parliament and the people. 

35s. net 


Readings in Price Theory 
Edited by GEORGE J. STIGLER and KENNETH E. BOULDING 


Readings in Price Theory consists of twenty-five outstanding articles 
on price theory, and bibliographies of articles on the subject in English, 
French, German, Italian and Swedish. They are grouped in seven sections 
entitled : Utility and Demand ; Costs and Returns ; Stocks in the Theory 
of Prices; The Rationale of the Firm; Imperfect Competition ; Spatial 
Competition ; and Theory of Games. Contributors include D. H. Robertson, 
A.C. Pigou, J. H. Clapham and Jacob Viner. American Economic Association. 

30s. net 


Parliamentary Government in England 
HAROLD J. LASKI 


** Professor Laski writes with brilliant insight. His book has an excite- 
ment which derives from the dynamic quality of its subject matter, and 
a fascination which makes it difficult to put it down.”—The Friend. 
“ Indispensable to any student of politics; the claim that it is the true 
successor to Bagehot’s The English Constitution 1s, we think, justified.”— 
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